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lay, or three times a week, AMAN 
‘dh 


OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 
Director. 
sirRODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., &e. 


Session 1859-60, which will commence on the 3rd 
october, the following COURSES OF LE ECTURES AND PRACTI- 
CAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given 


1. CuemistRY.—By A. W. Hormann, LL.D. 
9, MrratturGy.—By Joun Percy, M.D. » F.. R:S 


” 3 Naronat Hisrory.—By T. H. Hvxxey, F.R.S. 
(INERALOGY. 


Eko. \ By Warincton W. Smytu, M.A., F.R.S 
froLocy.—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S 

. Arriigp MECHANICS.—By Rosert W: 11s, M.A., F.R.S. 
Puysics.—By G. G. Sroxes, M.A., F.R.S. 

INSTRUCTION IN MECHANICAL Drawina, by Mr. Bryws. 


The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the ———— ) 
is. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20/ 
are received in the Royal College of Casas (the 
of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, ata 
fe of of 101. for the term: of three months. The same fee is charged 
Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Percy. 
Tekets to epaate courses of lectures are issued at 1J., 12. 10s.,and 2. 
— sara in the Queen’s service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, acting 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, AND 


F.RS., &e. 


rs 








its and managers, may obtain tickets at reduced charges. 
schoolmasters, pu il teachers, and others engaged in 
education, are also admitted to the lectures at reduced fees. 
Le prt panne me Prince of a pales. has granted two Exhibi- 
have also been esta’ 
prospectus, and information, sappy atthe Museum of Practical 
Getlonye Jermyn Street, London. RENHAM Rerks, Registrar. 





ERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES.— 

A SWISS GENTLEMAN, provided with the best.references, 

A havin a litera: studies, wishes to GIVE LESSONS IN 

eres GES, and also in CLASSICS, either in 

be bul apriy, by letter, post paid, to Mr. Hout, care of 
the Swiss nw 2 old road Street, London, E.C. 





+ ry +: 
DUCATION.—An ENGLISH LADY, residing 
at Blois, France, is desirous of meeting with ONE OR TW oO 
TONG LADIES TO EDUCATE with her two daughters, or with 
ARD, who wishes to meet with a ¢ omfortable le 
en society. Blois i is four hours from Paris by train. The best 
references given and required. Address by letter, post paid, to 
M. P., 15, Rue des Stes. Maries, Blois, France. 





MANUENSIS.—A LADY who is well qualified 


, for the emer ment, is desirous of being vecet oe for a few 





SIS to an 
or gentleman. She can ‘taseainté ‘aa han ite Freneh, 

and is considered a good reader. Most satisfactory 
can be given. 


Address pre-paid, to A. Z. A., 26, Queen 
Street, Trtespton; S.W. y 





MPourists may add greatly to the pleasure of 
their rambles by devoting themselves to the study of Mine- 
and Geology. Mr. Ten nanr, Geologist, 149, Strand, W.C., gives 
Thstruction. He can also supply Elementary Collections, 
—- Maps, Books, Hammers, &c. 





PRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by AN- 
CIENT MASTERS ana deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN 
DAILY wan till Six. Will close on the 27th. . Admission, Is. 
GerorGeE Nico1, Secretary. 








Ay HEART OF THE ANDES, 
CHURCH, Painter of the Great Fall, 
ihr meee EXHIBITED DAILY, by Messrs. DAY & SON” 


dmission, One Shilling. 





CUETO EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 
Ver) for stamping note paper, envelopes, &c. With steel die, 
5s.—Observe nal Conbeate Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





na 
oly LLETON’S BOOK PLATES.—With Ars, 
10s. ; or crest plate, 5s.; crests engraved on seals or rings, 5s.; 
dake i Postage, 6d. extra. Seal engraver and die 
ajesty and the Board of Trade.—Observe, 25, Cran- 
tour Street, Leis rt eytare ewe « do de ET VE Dy a 





(ARDS. —Best Quality only.—A Cop per-pli ute, 


Wedding Gat in any style, and 50 superfine Cards printed 





rds for Lady and Gentleman, 50 of each, and 50 Ename «ile ~ 


eetaite maiden name printed inside,9s. post free.—T. Cv Lir- 
ngraver,25,Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, w C. 








ARK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S 


i most easy, 
Al 


PATENT ELECTRO- SILVEF ES, 
a & PLATES 
Erte dg ink spreading, and never washes out. 
Ri pital Pg ‘Ts.; name plate, 2s. 6d.; 
eaten 3 crest, 58, with directions. Post fi 
2%, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 
—. —— 


796 , g 
CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE AND 
and Hoe cAL STUDIO, for Tracing Family Arms, Pedi- 
Nes of nearly every family in the United Kingdom, 
colours © fee for search ‘of arnis; plain sketch, 2s. 6d.; in 
=P. Cotrrox fen I pedigre hed ith original I grantof, Arms, 10s 
We. The studio ane here iy open an St eicester Square, 








e for stamps.— 
















Zales by Auction. 





The Valuable Library tx late Rev. DANIEL CHARLES 
ELAFOSSE. 


“My ESSBS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers og Literary Property anc Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.,on TUESDAY, the 16th 
AUC ST, 1859, and Five F Mowing Days, at One o’clock ‘precisely, 
the Vi luable Theological, Classical, and General 


LIBRARY OF THE LATE REV. DANIEL 
CHARLES DELAFOSSE, 


Comprising important Books in ‘the various departments of Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art. 

May be viewed two days prior, and _ had; if in the 
country, on receipt of Four Postage Stan 








The Library of the late DOUGLAS JERROLD, Esq. 
N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, the 26th 
day of ‘AUGU ST, 1859, at One o'clock pre: »sisely, 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE EMINENT 
AUTHOR, DOUGLAS JERROLD, ESQ. 
Comprising many of the best editions in modern literature. 


May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had; if in the 
country, on receipt of Two Postage Stamps. 








OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
LAST WEEK BUT ONE OF MR. CHARLES KEAN'S 
NAGEMENT.—On MONDAY will be revived (first time these 
seven tJ tr will a ign during the week, Poe's ae splay 
of THE WIFE'S SECR r Walter and Lady by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. tet Tooonsinies ‘ith A MIDSU MMERN HGHT's DREAM. 
—The last night of the season, which will conclude Mr. C. Kean's 

Management, will take place on Monday, 29th instant. 








MR. JOHN BENNETT’S NEW LECTURES. 
] R. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of 


the National Academy of Paris, is prepared. $a to regeire appli- 

cations for engagements for his NEW LECTURES, 1, “On the 
Chignainetes —its Past, Present, and Future,” and 2, “A Month 
among the Watchmakers of Switzerland ;” or for those on “ The 
Watch,” and “ Women and Watchwor! The Lectures will be 
profusely illustrated by models, diagrams, and specimens of clocks 
and watches. Applications to Joun BENNert , Watch Manufactory, 
65, Cheapside. 









XHIBITION OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 
is RE-OPENED in Messrs. ROWNEY & Co.’s Fine Art 
Gallery, 52, Rathbone Place. The collection comprises specimens of 
their beautiful art, after Turner, Stanfield, Roberts, Cattermole 
Mulready, Hunt, Richardson, De W ag Copley Fielding, Prout, an 
many other eminent artists: 0 daily from 11 till 7 o'clock. 
Admission free on signing the visit Rane’ book. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL. 





| N R. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 


ers to the a a é | ‘ 
teeth he Queen, at the German G: allery, 168, New Bond | ment at 63, Bishopsgate ‘Street 


the above Gallery ( in connection with his Framing Establish- 
yithin), for the sale of Guaranteed 
Pictures, and can offer specimens of 








Bright, | Elmore, Le Jeune, ; Rowbotham, 
W. Rennett, Etty Muller, | Shayer, sen., 
Old Crome, Mutrie, | G. Smith, 
E. W. Cooke, Fripp, Mogford, | J. Syer, 
W. Collins, W. Hunt, M‘ kewan, | Soper, 

| Chambers, sen.,} Holland, Niemann, | Lee a 
Cobbett, Hemsley, O'Neill, |v vac he r, 
Clater, Halle, W. Oliver, Whymper, 
Duffield, D. Hardy, 8. Perey, |W ainewright, 
Dukes, E. a - Provis, H. B. Willis, 
D. W. Deane, Hay 8. Robins, E. Williams, 
Danby, A, Jounaton, Soe, Wood, &e. 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


MANSIONS, PARK § 








VIEWS OF COUNTRY 


r, &c.—Messrs. MASON & CO., 





ENERY 
| havingarranged with Mr.M EL HU isi, ‘of Blackhe ath,top hotograph 





the cathedrals and churches of England, are now prepared to receive 
commissions for PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS OF MANSIONS, &c., 

in any part of the country. This will afford an opportunity of 
obtaining first-rate pietures at at least half the usual price, by 


| saving the expense of a special journey. 


fy imens and terms on application to Mason & Co., publishers, 
, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond Street. 





{ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 

» CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a Stock of various deserip- 
tions.—201, Regent Street. 

PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALF, & CO.’s—For Sale or Hire. 

Every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted.—201, Regent Street. 

HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALF, & CO. have every descrip- 

tion. CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. are also Chief Agents for Alexandre’s 





' New Patent.—201, Regent Street. 


The Press have beer ss aaa Corner’s Accurate Histories for 


chool and Family Reading. 
(CORNERS ACCURATE HISTORIES 


Thirteen in Series, 
pe pr at the earliest period, and continued down to the 
resent time, in addition to their general truthfulness as records of 
public national events, are interspersed with faithful descriptions of 
he manners, the do mestic habits, and condition of the people, in 
different epochs of their history. 


CORNER’S _esTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 3s. 6d., bound. Forty-eighth Thousand. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Tables “a Index. New Edition, with Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 2s. Gd.,. 


bound. Eleventh Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and 
Index. With Questions, 3s. 
2s. 6d., 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and Index. Fourteenth 
Thousand. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Seven teenth 
Thousand New Edition. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER'S HISTORY OF GREECE, 


Questions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. 
Thousand. 


with 
Tenth 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, with Questions, 


3s. 6a of the Empire, and Chronological Table, and Index. 
Sixteenth housand. 


“ Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and truthful, 
narrated the great events of the histories of France, Spain, and 
Portugal, England and Wales, Scotland, Larsen: Norway, Denmark 
and Sweden, Germany and the German Empire, ¢ sreece, Poland and 
Russia, Holland and Belgium, and other countries ; they are really 
of great worth, and might be read with advantage by multitudes of 
parents as well as ¢ hildren ; the language is so simple that children 
must comprehend it, but withal so free from childish insipidity that 
an adult may read with pleasure. '—Athenawmn. 





Just published, price 1s. post free. 
cH E VOLUNTEERS HANDBOOK, 


“Just the book for a volunteer rifleman. Containing full in 
structions for all kinds of exercise and drill, —— ns and military 
duties, according to the latest regulations in He jesty’s Army. 
Very serviceable, very timely, and very cheap.’ Oita ° 








Just published, price 6d. 


HE SOLDIER'S FRIEND. With three full- 

page Illustrations, being Part I. of “ Notable Women,” a book 

for young ladies. {LLEN C.CLAYTON. Each Part is acom 
plete tale, in handsome embossed cover. 


Part Il. THE EARNEST PHILANTHROPIST 


Companion Book to the above for Boys. 


DVENTURES AND HISTORIES OF RE- 
MARKABLE MEN. Ky M. 8. COCKAYNE. Price 6d, 
Part I., The Hero of Waterloo. To be completed in about Six Parts 


On August 15th will be commenced, in One Shilling Monthly Parts 
printed in a superior manner on cream toned paper, 
ONGFELLOW’S PROSE WORKS 
Charmingly and splendidly illustrated by Birakrr Fosrrr. 


No. I. of Hyperion, to be complete in about Five Parts, to be 
followed by Kavanagh. 
Dean & Soy, 11, Ludgate Hill, London; and of all 
Booksellers. 


WORKS BY EDWIN LEE, M.D. 
I. 
YHE WATERING PLACES OF ENGLAND 
AND THEIR REMEDIAL RESOURCES. Fourth Edition, 
post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Il. 


HE BATHS OF GERMANY, FRANCE, AND 


SWITZERLAND. Third Edition, post &vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


ypu E 


Itt. 
BATHS OF R HENISH 
Third Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 
Joun Cuvrcnitt, New inate Strect. 


_ GERMANY. 





Nineteenth Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
BLeNtTs (REV. J.) HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION. 

London: WitiiaM Trea, 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C 
CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE. 
Eighteenth Edition, imp. 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 12s. 
A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTA 
MENT; or, a Dictionary and Alphabetical Index to the Bible, to 


which is added a Concordance to the Books called Apocrypha. New 
Edition, to which is added an original Life of the Author. 





London: Wirtiam Trae, 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


a — 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 7s. 
DYLLS OF THE KING. 
TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
Epwanrp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


By ALFRED 





Price 9s. cloth. 
PENN Yson’s POEMS. Eleventh 


FEpwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


Edition. 


 Piee 5s cloth, 
rPENNYSON'S PRINCESS. Seventh Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 








Price 5s. cloth. 
ENNYSON’S MAUD, AND OTHER POEM§. 
Second Edition. 
Epwarp Moxow & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s. cloth. 


[* MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. 


Epwanp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 6 vols. price 30s. cloth. 
y TORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition, with Prefatory Notes to many of the Poems. 
Epwanrp Moxon & Co. Dover Street. 





In 1 vol. price 20s. cloth. 
\ TORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition. 
*.* The above are the only complete Editions of Mn. Worvswonrtn's 
Works. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 6 pocket vols. price 21s. cloth. 
W orpsw< IRTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition. 
Epwanp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s, cloth. 


POEMS OF WILLIAM 


With Preface and Notes by Wittiam 


HE EARLIER 
WORDSWORTH. 
JOuUNSTON, 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 
Tn 2 vols. price 12s. cloth. 
OLERIDGE’S POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited by DERWENT and SARA COLERIDGE. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Strect. 





Price 16s. cloth. 
AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
trated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner. 
Epwanrp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


Illus- 





Price 9s. cloth. 
AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
trated by 37 Woodcuts, from Designs by Harvey. 

Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


I]lus- 





Price 16s. cloth. 
OGERS’S POEMS. Tllustrated by 72 Vig- 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street 


Price 16s. cloth. 
} OGERS'S ITALY.  IIlustrated by 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


56 Vig- 





Price 9s. cloth. 
OGERS'S POETICAL WORKS. 
by numerous woodcuts. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


Illustrated 





Price 7s. cloth. 
Hoos POEMS. Tenth Edition. 


Epwanrp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





—— 5s. cloth. 7 
Hoos POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 
.- Eighth Edition 
Epwanp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


In 3 vols. price 15s. cloth 
YHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
MRS. SHELLEY. 
Epwanp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


Edited by 


Price 5s, cloth. 
K EATSS POETICAL WORKS. 
Memoir by RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES 
Epwarp Moxon « Co., Dover Street. 


With a 





—— 





NEW WORK ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


—————————— 


Tn post 8vo. with numerous Plans and Practical Illustrations, price 12s. 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN: 


INTENDED AS A GENERAL GUIDE IN CHOOSING, FORMING, OR IMPROVING AN ESTATE, 


(From a Quarter of an Acre toa Hundred Acres in Extent,) 


WITH REFERENCE TO BOTH DESIGN AND EXECUTION. 
BY EDWARD KEMP, 


LANDSCAPE GARDENER, BIRKENHEAD PARK. 


“ The best work on Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country.” —Gurdeners’ Chronicle, 


PART I. 
THE CHOICE OF A PLACE. 


Roads and Convenience of Access. 

Nature of the surrounding Property 
and Neighbourhood, present and 
prospective. 

Former Uses of the place. 

Relative Elevation of the District. 

Character of the Soil. 

Form or Outline of the Land. 

Aspect and Climate. 

Existing Shelter and Furniture. 

Views to be obtained from it. 

Site and Aspect for a House. 

Back and front Approaches to it. 


PART II. 
WHAT TO AVOID. 


Attempting too much. 

Rockeries and Rustic Objects near 
the House. 

Much planting immediately around 
a House. 

Belts, Clumps, and narrow strips of 
Plantation. 

Confining a Place too much. 

Rendering it too exposed, 

Cutting down many large Trees, 

Too great a Mixture of Styles. 

Unsuitable Decorations. 

Tricks for Surprising People. 

All kinds of Eccentricity : every sort 
of Sham. 

In_general, extreme Formality or 
Regularity of Plan. 
Large and complex 

Figures. 
Undue Plainness. 
Carriage Drives that are wanting in 
Length. 
Kitehen 
Places. 





Geometrical 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


yardens in very small 


PART III. 
WHAT TO ATTAIN, 
TI, GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


Simplicity. 
Intricacy. 


London : Br 





CONTENTS. 
Convenience. 
Compactness. 


Snugness and Seclusion. 

Unity and Congruity. 

Connexion. 

Symmetry. 

Gradation of Parts. 

Apparent Extent. 

Richness and Polish. 

Concealment of Offices and Outbuild- 

Variety. {ings 

Contrast. 

Originality and Freshness: Modes 
of attaining them. 

Expression and Tone. 

Style and Manner. 

Adaptation. 

Fitness. 

Appropriation. 

Imitation of Nature. 

Beauty 

Combination of different Principles 
to form a whole. 


II. GENERAL OBJECTS. 


Economy. 

Shelter. 

Approaches to a House. 

Treatment of Walks. 

Fences. 

Outlines of Beds and Masses. 

Sky outline of Plantations. 

Flowers chiefly to be in detached 
beds and masses, 

Flower-borders. 

Specimen plants, 

Undergrowth, 

Evergreens. 

Architectural gardening. 


Ill. PARTICULAR OBJECTS, 


Influence of little things on Design 
and Execution. 

Mounds and Banks. 

Trees suited to particular styles of 
buildings and places. 

Masses of particular plants for effect 
as to form and colour. 

Shadows from Trees. 

Covered ways, Wire Temples, Trel- 
lises, Verandahs, and other sup- 
ports for Climbing plants. 


ApbBurY & Evans, 11, Bouverie 


Flower-beds to be filled with low 
potted Evergreens in the winter, 
Substitutes for Grass beneath 

Trees. 
Hedge-rows. 
Temporary shelter. 
Edgings for Walks and Flower-beds, 


IV, SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS, 


Park, Field, or Paddock. 

Flower-garden. 

Rock or Fern Garden. 

Rose Garden. 

Pinetum. 

Winter Garden. 

Bowling Green. 

Water. 

Arbours. 

Statuary. 

Green-houses and Conservatories, 

Kitchen Garden. 

Aviaries ; Apiaries ; Grottoes. 

Lodges and Entrances. 

Sea-side Gardens. 

Town or Suburban Gardens. 

Villages and Village Gardens. 

Compact Combination of Parts ina 
Place. 





PART IV. 
PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS. 
Drainage. 
Levelling Hedge-rows. 
Formation of Roads and Walks. 
Ground-work. b 
Preparation of Ground for Planting 
and Grass. 
Dealing with the Picturesque. 
Planting for immediate effect. 
Time and Manner of Planting. _ 
Choice of Plants and mode of obtain 
ing them. 
Supporting and 
planted Trees. 
Sowing down Grass Seeds. : 
Preparation of Borders for Fruit 
Trees in Kitchen Garden. ; 
Plants suited for particular locali- 
ties. 


Staking newly 





Order in which the different opera- 
tions should be performed. 


Street, E.C. 





—_ ¢——_ 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


In Six Volumes, demy Svo. price 4/. 4s, bound in cloth, 


THE 


WORKS OF 


THE TEXT REVISED BY 


SHAKESPEARE. 


THE REV. ALEXANDER DYCE. 


** In this Edition the Notes are placed at the end of each Play. 


i inati i is i re whic as v 18 iven to 
«* A minute examination has satisfied us that this is the best text of Shakespeare which has yet ao gee of 
* * * * This at least is beyond doubt, that we have never possessed so admirable a te 


the world. * 


Shakespeare before; and we would suggest to the thousands of people who are always inquiring fo 
interesting to read, that they should read again the works of the monarch of literature, and read him in 


Mr. Dyce.’ — Quarterly Review, January, 1859. 


r something 
the edition of 


London : Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. 
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This day, price 2s. cloth. 


E HIDDEN HAND. By E. D. E. N. 
SOUTHWORTH, Author of “The Lost Heiress,” “The De- 
serted Wife,” &c. &c. 


London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers. 

















Price Ls. illustrated. 
PRUE LOVE versus FASHION. 
Also. 
HUSBAND versus WIFE. 
“Nothing to Wear.” 
London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers. 








By the Author of 












Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


NUGGETS FROM THE OLDEST 
DIGGINGS; 
OR, RESEARCHES IN THE MOSAIC CREATION. 


Edinburgh: Tuomas Constasre, & Co. 
London: Hamitton, Apams, & Co. 













Just published, Third Edition, 12mo. price 6d. 


ECULAR EARLY LESSON BOOK, for 
Adult and other Schools. By ©. W. JONES, M.A. Cantab., 
Curate of Pakenham. 


“ Sensible lessons in plain Saxon words." —Guardian. 
“ Easy lessons printed in very large type.”—Atheneum. 








Also in preparation. 
AN ADVANCED READING BOOK, for 
Adult and other Schools. 





Loneoman & Co., 39, Paternoster Row, London. 












This day, price 1s. 6d. gilt 
FRUMANITY : A POEM OF SYMPATHY. 


Antuor Hater, Vinrvz, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 








(jeURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
2s. 6d. each, or framed at 5s. 6d. and 76. 6d. 
Now Rrapy 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Archdeacon Robinson. 





Ta Parts, at 








Bishop of Durham. Rev. W. Thomson, D.}. 
Bishop of Exeter. Rev. W. Cureton, DD. 
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REVIEWS. 
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Life of Charles James Fox. By Lord John 
Russell. Vol. II. (Bentley.) 


Tue criticisms bestowed upon the first 
volume of this biography appear at all 
events to have had one good effect. They 
have spurred the noble author to an effort 
at improving the form in which his work 
shall be presented to the public. In the 
present volume there is much less that is 
slovenly, much less that is monotonous, than 
in the former one. It is also better written, 
and is diversified by occasional passages of 
real power and eloquence. If equally 
deficient as a biography, it is much less so 
asanarrative. And regarded, as the author 
means it to be regarded, as an account of the 
times rather than the life of the great Whig 
statesman, it certainly deserves the praise of 
a concise and well-proportioned history. At 
the same time we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing how strongly we dissent from this 
conception of the biographer’s duty. In 
the life of a public man it is before all 
things necessary to follow him from his 
study to his place in the House; and from 
the speech that thrills through Europe to 
the laugh that inspires the supper-table. 
To have all the grave in one part and all the 
gay in another is to cut the man in two, and 
gives about as clear a notion of him as if we 
were shown his legs in one room, and the 
rest of his body in another. Barring this 
fundamental error, the present volume is a 
creditable performance. As we have already 
said, it is more interesting and better written 


. than the last, and is as impartial as could 


perhaps reasonably be expected. 

_ One cause, no doubt, of the increased 
interest of the present volume is the charac- 
ter of the period which it traverses. The 
first volume, as readers of this journal will 
remember, stopped short at the defeat of the 
Shelburne Ministry in February, 1783. Start- 
ing from that point, Lord John gives us his 
version of the Coalition Ministry which suc- 
ceeded, under the Duke of Portland; of 
their speedy loss of popularity; of their 
wreck upon Fox’s India Bill; of Pitt’s 
accession to the 'T'reasury, and the struggles 
which he waged against the majority of the 
House of Commons till Parliament was dis- 
solved; of Pitt’s great financial reforms ; of 
the trial of Warren Hastings ; the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, and the steps by 
Which England was gradually drawn into 
the war. It will at once be seen that these 
ten years comprise a much greater variety 
of interesting events than the previous ten. 
But, however, we do not want to rob Lord 
John of the credit, so will content ourselves 
With saying that the author has risen with 

subject. 

Of Mr. Fox’s coalition with Lord North, 
Lord John has very little to say in vindica- 
tion. We shall not discuss it now, as we 
said all we had to say upon the subject in 
our notice of the first volume. One important 
€sson may however be learned from the fate 
which overtook the authors of that ill-judged 

tion ; namely, that the people of this 
country are incapable of appreciating those 
subtleties of reasoning by which statesmen 
omy such proceedings to themselves ; and 
en they Judge of public men for the most 
Part on tangible and general grounds. Fox 
never regained the popularity which he lost 








by this movement, though a hundred good 
reasons for it might be adduced by his par- 
ticular friends. The broad fact could not be 
got over. He had agreed to fight side by 
side with a man of whom he disapproved 
not only the policy, but the principles, when 
it became clear to him that he could obtain 
office on no other terms. This was the only 
light in which the public could be brought 
to see it. The conductor of the American 
war and the champion of prerogative, was 
embraced by the opponent of both, when the 
far more important object of 50001. a-year 
was to be gained by their agreement. We 
do not mean either that Fox or North were 
really actuated by such motives; but the 
people will never believe that compacts of 
this kind are entirely free from such con- 
siderations, and those who imitate the 
ambition of Mr. Fox, must expect to incur 
the same punishment. We are very far 
from thinking ill of Mr. Fox; we believe that 
nature intended him for a statesman of the 
first rank, but circumstances interfered 
with her intention. His early life, and 
the companions to whom he was introduced 
while yet in his teens, had done their 
work on his character by the time he 
was called upon to take a leading part 
in public affairs. A disposition to under- 
value the scruples of ordinary men, is one 
of the first products of a life of early 
dissipation. But all experience shows us 
that he who begins by despising the obliga- 
tions by which his inferiors are bound, is 
very likely to end in a state of general 
uncertainty about all obligations whatever. 
His moral vigour is dimmed, and his resist- 
ing force abated. So it was with Charles 
Fox; nor were the politicians among whom 
his early experience was formed at all cal- 
culated to inspire him with a respect for 
political principles, or faith in political 
pledges. The sordid and selfish intrigues 
which made the first ten years of George 
IIL.’s reign the most disgraceful period of 
our parliamentary history had at length been 
succeeded by a vigorous and permanent 
administration ; ‘yet after twelve years of 
strong government, this country found her- 
self at a lower pitch in the European system 
than she had occupied since the Revolution. 
It would seem, then, that neither Whigs or 


Tories were any longer able to produce a great | 
man, who was at once superior to faction | 


and equal to the highest duties of govern- 


ment. Something like a contempt for all | 
his contemporaries must have inspired Fox | 


at this period: a scorn of the mysteries of 
statesmanship, and a distrust of political 
virtue. When, after breaking up the strong 
and well-cemented Tory phalanx which had 
supported Lord North, he found himself 
suddenly thwarted by a mere boy,—when 
something told him, in spite of himself, that 
in the youthful Chancellor of the Exchequer 
he had encountered a genius equal to his own, 
combined with a native aptitude for govern- 
ment of a far higher order,—his astonish- 
ment and mortification must have been un- 
bounded. Something must be done, and that 
speedily, to put down this rising rival, and 
unfortunately Fox chose the wrong thing. 
There was yet one man in the Whig ranks 
with whom, if Fox could have made up his 
mind to co-operate earnestly and faithfully, he 
might possibly have been enabled to triumph 
over the young William Pitt, and change the 
history of the Whig party. We say “pos- 
sibly,” but we do not think it probable that 
even that combination would have succeeded. 
There was evidently a re-action in the public 





mind in favour of prerogative as such. How- 
ever the King might appear to those who 
knew him intimately, to the public at large 
he was the most honest public man of the 
day. That their sovereign should wish to 
exercise some share of real power had not 
yet come to seem strange or intolerable to 
the British people. They were still highly 
monarchical. George III. also exhibited in 
his own person all those domestic virtues 
which Englishmen prize, and in which the 
Whig leaders were deficient ; while the grow- 
ing alliance between Fox and the Prince of 
Wales was sufficient to disgust a people who 
still retained a deep sense of filial obliga- 
tions. On the other hand, the Whigs were 
no longer identified with any great popular 
movements. Jacobitism was dead; Parlia- 
mentary Reform was in its infancy; Roman 
Catholic Emancipation was eminently an 
unpopular idea, and the King’s known 
opposition to it only served to strengthen 
public confidence in his own personal 
authority. Under these circumstances we 
repeat it is doubtful even if the closest union 
between Fox and Edmund Burke could have 
rehabilitated the Whig Party, or prolonged for 
any considerable time their lease of adminis- 
tration. But we maintain that this was Fox’s 
only chance ; and that, in forming his coali- 
tion with North, he was taking the one step 
above all others calculated to seal the doom 
of his party, and to convince the public, 
once for all, of their total want of principle, 
patriotism, or loyalty. That he should 
have taken such a step as this we 
attribute to the moral callousness which 
his early education had induced, to 
the contempt for public men with which 
recent events had inspired him, and to that 
confidence in his own character which great 
social popularity has a tendency to produce 
in all men, but especially in men like Fox. 
That colloquial geniality, that fatal bon- 
homie which made him the hero of the 
supper, the gaming-table, or the race-course, 
led him, as it has done many another man, 
into a false security. It was impossible that 
a man who had so many devoted personal 
friends could do anything dishonourable. 
Would ——, and ——, and ——.,, associate 
with him if he were a fellow capable of sor- 
did and selfish ambition ? It was impossible. 
Many a man by a similar train of reasoning 
becomes, as it were, a sort of practical Anti- 
nomian ; and believing it impossible for him- 
self to do wrong, does it right and left. 
Such we consider to be the best excuse 
| that can be made for Charles Fox at this 
period of his career. But if his error was a 
| grave one, his punishment was equal to the 
| offence. Exclusion from office for the re« 
mainder of his life; the loss of his oldest and 





| dearest political friendship, and the total 
| break-up of that once powerful and popular 
party which he had hoped to lead to victory, 
were more than an atonement for this one 
most unfortunate transgression. 


The conduct of political parties during the 
period to which this volume is confined, is 
narrated by Lord John Russell with great 
frankness and fairness, and his narrative is 
interspersed with remarks, which, coming 
from a statesman in his present position, are 
both curious and instructive. Thus of coali- 
tion he says : 

‘‘Nor is it true, as Mr. Fox seems to have 
more than once thought, that by combining the 
chief leaders of weight in debate and experience 
in affairs, a body might be formed of sufficient 
power to overcome all resistance, and defy all 
! competition. Where there is a public sentiment, 
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especially if that sentiment is shared or inspired 
by the sovereign, there will not be wanting in 
this country, nurse as it is of free discussion, men 
capable of becoming the organs and the leaders of 
a popular and powerful party. Thus, Mr. Pitt, 
in 1783 and 1784, without a colleague in the 
House of Commons, defied Mr. Fox, Lord North, 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Erskine. 
Thus, Mr. Perceval, in 1807, defeated the coali- 
tion of Lord Grey and Lord Grenville, and led his 
fanatical majority with undaunted spirit and un- 
questionable success. Eighteen years of power 
consolidated the victorious party of Mr. Pitt ; 
twenty years of Tory administration followed the 
triumph of Mr. Perceval.” 


This is a most important admission from 
the present Foreign Secretary; but as the 
politics of the day do not come within our 
province, we shall leave the application of it 
to others. 

Again, of Mr. Pitt, he says : 

“Thus, in the course of little more than three 
years from Mr. Pitt's acceptance of office as First 
Lord of the Treasury, great financial and com- 
mercial reforms had been accomplished. By 
laying ona sufficient amount of taxes to meet the 
expenditure of the year, public credit had been 
raised and confirmed. By just economy a surplus 
of a million had been secured on the balance- 
sheet, and this sum had been strictly appropriated 
to the diminution of the national debt. Com- 
merce and manufactures had been promoted by 
a treaty with France, founded on principles 
mutually beneficial. For the further benefit of 
trade, a dark and confused chaos of duties had 
been penetrated by the light of order and sim- 
plicity. The nation, overcoming its difficulties, 
and rising buoyant from its depression, began 
rapidly to increase its wealth, to revive its spirit, 
and renew its strength. 

**Such was the work of Mr. Pitt, now no 
longer the Minister of the Court, but of the 
nation. The cry of secret influence, and the im- 
putation of his being the organ of an unseen 
power, was heard less and less as the resources 
of his powerful understanding developed their 
energies and ripened their fruits. During this 
period the conduct of Mr. Fox, though not want- 
Ing in ability and in eloquence, betrayed the de 
ficiencies of a mind ready for the debate of the 
day, but not stored with the reasonings of eco- 
nomical writers, or directed by an enlarged view 
of the liberal policy of a mercantile people. 
Whether, while embracing the prejudices of 
manufacturers, he opposed the Irish propositions, 
or, while listening to national animosities, he 
denounced the commercial treaty with France, he 
displayed on either question a mind whose notions 
of commerce were erroneous, and whose pa- 
triotism festered national jealousy, in place of 
cultivating national friendship.” 

So, too, at page 213: 

‘* At. the end of the American War the finances 
of Great Britain and France were seriously de- 
ranged. In five years William Pitt, by judicious 
retrenchment, by imposts cheerfully borne, and 
by allowing the energy of the nation free scope, 
had restored public credit and confirmed public 
order. A popular sovereign reigned over a con- 
tented people, who filled the public coffers and 
supported a monarchy which they loved.” 

Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
this picture of George IIL. and his Ministers, 
all ye who think it a mark of enlightenment 
to sneer at a belief in the national prosperity 
which existed under Her Majesty's grand- 
father ! 


The following sketch of Mirabeau is above 
Lord John’s average : 

‘*Mirabeau was a man of violent passions, of 
debauched habits—the product of a despotic 
court and a corrupt state of society ; often im- 
prisoned in the Bastille, constantly involved in 
debt, running from one mistress to another, the 
slave of his necessities and his impulses, without 


dignity, no scruples, no integrity. But he was a 
man of genius; he had conceived the idea of a 
monarchy tempered by liberty, and he was eager 
to adapt the institutions of England to his own 
country. He was bold in council, eloquent in the 
Assembly ; he had a natural mastery over the 
minds of those whom he addressed, and he soon 
obtained a wonderful ascendency over the people 
of France. He never yielded his opinion to the 
vague theories of philosophers, or the senseless 
clamour of a mob. In his speeches he defended, 
with admirable reason and force, the royal pre- 
rogative of peace and war. He marked with 
ability and precision the outlines of a representa- 
tive constitution. He was the true apostle of 
monarchy as it is understood in England.” 


The subjoined will show Lord John’s 
opinion on the “ balance of power,” and may 
serve perhaps as some indication how far he 
is to be relied upon as an advocate of non- 
intervention : 


“Tt will be seen from these extracts how fully 
Mr. Fox recognised the doctrine of the balance of 
power as a guarantee for the security and interests 
of Great Britain. In fact, there are but few and 
short steps between the maintenance of that 
balance and the insecurity of our national inde- 
pendence. The balance of power can only be 
overthrown by the preponderance of one great 
State ; a great preponderant State would threaten 
the independence of all its neighbours, and Great 
Britain would only have a choice between sub- 
mission and war. So that the words ‘ balance of 
power,’ which appear to many minds to convey 
an idle theory, or a flimsy disguise, do in fact 
mean the maintenance of the liberties and indepen- 
dence of the British people.” 





We have now to turn to some passages 
of a more questionable character. On the 
affair of Mrs. Fitzherbert, Lord John quotes 
a letter of Fox to the Prince of Wales, in 
which he says: 


‘‘The sum of my humble advice, nay, of my 
most earnest entreaty, is this—that your Royal 
Highness would not think of marrying till you 
ean marry legally. When that time comes you 
must judge for yourself; and no doubt you will 
take into consideration both what is due to private 
honour and your public station. In the mean- 
while, a mock marriage (for it can be no other) is 
neither honourable for any of the parties, nor, 
with respect to your Royal Highness, even safe. 
This appears so clear to me that, if I were Mrs. 
Pitzherberts father or brother, I would advise her 
not by any means to agree to it, and to prefer any 
other species of connection with you to one leading 
to so much misery and mischief.” 


The extraordinary moral obliquity of Fox’s 
mind could not be better shown than by this 
piece of advice: “If I were Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert’s father or brother ”’—I would recommend 
her to become your mistress! Making all 
due allowance for the circumstances of this 
particular case, and the general laxity of the 
period, we must confess that in our estima- 
tion this letter is no degree short of infamous. 
The lowest depravity of the Court of Louis 
XV. did not go beyond brothers and fathers 
recommending their sisters and daughters to 
submit to His Majesty’s embrace. Yet, here 
was the leader of that political party in Eng- 
land supposed to be specially inimical 
to the vices of courts, gravely assuring 
the heir apparent that a sister’s virtue 
was not to be weighed for a moment against 
the danger of a disputed succession. That 
Fox was capable of uttering such a senti- 
ment as this, explains much of his career, 
and proves how deeply the lessons of his 
youth had eaten into his natural powers of 
discriminating between right and wrong. 
Lord John, however, merely observes : 





fixed principles of any kind, no sense of personal 











‘*It has been said with truth that this letter, 


—— 


| favour an illicit connection. It must be confessed 


that Mr. Fox and his friends were not at all more 
scrupulous on this head than Henry 1V. of France, 
Charles II., the Duke of Grafton, Lord Sandwich, 
and other statesmen of the preceding age, or the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York of his own 
time.” 

We have no sympathy with excessive 
prudery. The vices of private men are 
sometimes the virtues of kings. It may he 
better for his people that a sovereign should 
make a mistress of his inferior than a queen, 
But that does not prove that it was right for 
the inferior to be made so. Because it might 
have been unwise for the Prince to marry Mrs, 
Fitzherbert, that would have been no justifi- 
cation in a brother who should have advised 
her to dispense with the ceremony. There was 
nothing worse in Louis XVth’s connection 
with Madame Du Barry than with any other 
woman; but mankind have been unanimous 
in the detestation they have evinced for her 
relations. There would have been nothing 
worse in Charles II.’s adoption of Alice 
Bridgenorth into his harem than of any 
other girl; but would this diminish the 
criminality of the uncle who took her there? 
Lord John has made a sad mistake in his 
comment on this particular letter: he had 
better have said nothing about it, but if he 
said anything, it should scarcely have been 
a halt ncanettien comparison between Fox 
and other profligates, who, after all, never 
did what Fox says he would have done, 
namely, sacrifice a daughter’s honour to save 
a patron’s crown. 

With a brief comment on one other 
passage, we must conclude : 


‘¢ The separation of Mr. Burke from his party 
was a natural consequence of the position he had 
assumed in his book. The breach of friendship 
with Mr. Fox was an effect of his own wilful 
intemperance. But it was no momentary passion 
which confirmed and widened the breach. Mr. 
Burke did not rest till he had estranged from 
Mr. Fox many of his best friends, and broken into 
fragments ‘the great and firm body’ of the 
English Whigs.” 

Now this we totally deny. Mr. Burke 
remained to the last a consistent 1688 Whig. 
There were no Whig principles at work m 
the French Revolution, or if there were, they 
were very speedily extinguished. But i 
was necessary, as it has often been at other 
times, that the party in opposition should 
keep up a distinction between themselves 
and the party in office, though there is 10 
real difference remaining. ‘The exigency 
the situation makes this hypocrisy excusab: 
But whenever it is made a basis of action, 
it is sure to lead to a very considerable 
secession from the ranks of the party w 
adopt it. Men not immediately interestet 
in obtaining office, and who have all ther 
lives thought more of principles than of 
power, will be certain to revolt from s 
a policy, however indispensable to party 
purposes. When this state of affairs came 
about between 1790—1800, Burke was the 
first to set the example of fidelity 
principles at the cost of Kage to Party. 
Here, unfortunately, much that he had 
written twenty years earlier was capable 
of being turned against himself. But 
that truly great man did not hcsitate. 
If the only diatinghion me between bet 
and Tory was approval or disapprov. 
French Soneiilion, if all other differene® 
had now been expunged, he would not 
the slave of a mere name—and they m 
call him a Tory if they liked. On all 











while it discouraged an illegal marriage, tended to 





points he was still the same. And if his old 
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friends chose to ignore everything else but 
this one point, they might do so. He would 
die in the constitutional creed of which he 
had lived a supporter, and had embalmed in 
his immortal writings. Posterity has re- 
spected and, for the most part, endorsed his 
motives, while the subsequent history of 
France has amply proved his wisdom. 





Campaigning Luperiences in Central India, 
in 1857-58. By Mrs. Henry Duberly. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

Taat a “ Penthesilea furens” should make 

but an indifferent historian is scarcely a 

matter to excite much wonder. And yet it 

camot be altogether unreasonable to expect 
that a writer who undertakes to en- 
lighten the public on any particular subject 


_ should be careful as to the correctness of the 


information thus set before the world. Mrs. 
Duberly, however, appears to be totally 
yoid of embarrassment as to the accuracy of 
her details whenever she ventures to tres- 
pass upon the domain of history, It is true 
she does not pretend to give the result of 
her own researches, for her historical 
sketches are marked off by inverted commas, 
but she evidently adopts them as thoroughly 
truthful. Passing over minor inaccuracies, 
we shall content ourselves with drawing 
our readers’ attention to one monstrous 
example of ignorance and malevolence—the 
ignorance being on the part of the lady, and 
malevolence on that of her informant. 
We are informed that Bajee Rao, the ex- 
Peishwa 
“Assisted the East India Company in their 
war against Tippo Sai®, the tiger of Seringapatam ; 
and, as a reward for doing so, the Company, after 
years of strife with him—after negotiations, ex- 
actions, and treaties, and violations of those 
treaties on their parts—contrived in 1817 to get 
hold of his dominions. After numerous and fierce 
conflicts, Badjee Rao, at the head of 8000 men, 
with an advantageous post, was prepared to do 
battle for the sovereignty of the Deccan, when 
Brigadier-General Sir John Malcolm, who com- 
manded the British forces, sent a flag of truce to 
him with proposals of surrender.” 


Such a tissue of wilful blunders is rarely 
to be met with. In the first place Bajee Rao 
not only declined to take any part in the 
War against Tippoo Sultan, but earnestly 
endeavoured to separate the Nizam from his 
English allies, and to draw him into a con- 

deracy against the power which had 
hitherto befriended him. Throughout his 
troubled and checquered reign, Bajee Rao 
never ceased to intrigue against the British 


government, whose conduct towards himself | 


Was marked by unparalleled forbearance and 
long-suffering. It is utterly untrue that they 
ever violated a single engagement, or 
attempted to take advantage of his mis- 
fortunes. On the contrary, they protected 

against his formidable rival Holkar, and 
actually restored him to the musnud after 


his defeat by that chieftain. In return for | 


and similar favours, Bajee Rao in- 
cessantly instigated Holkar and Scindia, and 
the Rajah of agpore, to form a coalition 
against the British, and actually prevailed 
Upon the last-named prince to attack the 
dent's camp at Seetabuldee. At length, 
ving himself ventured to take up arms, he 
Sones two severe defeats and lost his 
ef strongholds, and finally made overtures 
submission to Sir John Malcolm, when 
€scape from the forces that hemmed him 
mon all sides was morally impossible. 


He himself exclaimed in the course of 


a subsequent interview with Sir John: 
“How can I resist now? Iam surrounded! 
General Doveton is at Borhampore ; you are 
at Metowla; Colonel Russell at Boorgham. 
T am inclosed.” The result of some further 
negotiations was the surrender of the 
Peishwa on terms far too advantageous, 
considering the desperate state of his 
fortunes. In addition to an ample provision 
for his adherents, an annual pension of 
80,0001. a year was secured to him and his 
rightful heirs, and the estate of Bithoor was 
settled upon him in freehold. “The East 
India Company,” says Mrs. Duberly, or her 
informant, 

‘* With their usual grasping and illiberal spirit 
of covetousness, were displeased with Sir John 
Malcolm for granting these terms. They could 
not recede from them; but they and the Governor- 
General, Lord Hardinge, took care to limit the 
stipulated allowance to the smallest sum men- 
tioned in the treaty, namely, eight lakhs of 
rupees, or 80,0002. per annum.” 


Now the facts of the case are simply these : 
the Marquis of Hastings, not Lord Hardinge, 
had sent instructions to Sir John Malcolm 
that, in the event of the Peishwa’s surrender, 
the stipend to be allotted to him should 
either be left to the decision of Government, 
or “fixed at the lowest sum adequate to 
support him in comfort and respectability.” 
Disastrors ~~nsequences had already been 
experien rom making too large an allow- 
ance to uative princes, writhing under the 
less of power. ‘The mutiny at Vellore was 
undoubtedly caused in a great measure by 
the ample means placed at the disposal 
of Tippoo’s sons; and to avoid a similar 
error in the case of the Peishwa, the 
Governor-General had endeavoured to put 
a wholesome check on Sir John Mal- 
colm’s munificence. The evil, however, 
was done before the instructions arrived, 
and the Marquis, while he regretted the cir- 
cumstance, at once ratified Sir John’s too 
liberal engagements. As for the Nana, it is 
well known that he was adopted by the 
Peishwa without the sanction of the British 
Government, and that consequently the cere- 
mony was illegal and invalid. 

However, Mrs. Duberly’s descriptions of 
what she actually saw and experienced are 
oftentimes amusing, and atone in some 
degree for her historical shortcomings. At 
the same time we cannot admire the taste 
which impelled her to accompany a movable 
column on active service. Such scenes, for 
instance, as the following, scarcely har- 
monise with one’s ideas of what is befitting 
the gentler sex to behold and encounter. 
Maun Sing, the Rajah of Powree, had just 
been surprised in the jungle, and his fol- 
lowers routed with considerable slaughter, 
Mrs. Duberly keeping well up with the 
combatants : 


‘Some circumstances that came under my 
notice were very distressing. A man shot in the 
head, and who was bleeding profusely from his 
wound, was tended by his little daughter, my ot 
rently about twelve years old, who held up her 
hands imploring merey and pity as we passed. 
Nor was | the only one who tried to re-assure and 
comfort her. One of our servants, when he joined 
us later in the day, brought with him a little boy, 
about seven years old, whom he found standing 
by his dead father, who had been shot, and ha 
fallen from his horse. The dead man, the child 
and horse were in a group, and our servant 
charitably took the child, and placing him before 
him on his own horse, brought him into ote I 
became possessed too of a small white dog, which, 
together with a baby of six or seven months old, 





was found lying on a bed, from whence’ the 














mother, frenzied, I suppose, by terror, had fled, 
and left her child behind! The little one was sit- 
ting up and laughing, pleased at the horses and 
soldiers as they passed. This child was also 
brought on and given to the care of a woman in 
our camp, and the little dog was sent tome. | 
was told of a woman who, in the action of Beeja- 
pore, was endeavouring to escape with her child, 
but in the agony of fear she clasped it so closely 
to her side, that in her passionate efforts to save 
its life, she had squeezed it to death, and was 
still flying with it hanging over her arm, and 
pressed as closely as ever, but dead and cold.” 


On the subject of dress Mrs. Duberly 
makes some remarks worthy of the serious 
consideration of the military authorities. 
Towards the end of May, beneath a fierce 
tropical sun, the column was pushing on 
towards Chandaree through a thick jungle: 

“The march, directly and indirectly, cost 
several lives. Twomen of the 95th were struck 
down by the sun, and perished where they fell. 
One poor fellow dropped backwards as if shot, 
just as I rode up, and in a few moments the con- 
vulsive action commenced in all his limbs ; his 
lips and face became black almost before life was 
extinct. The men of the 95th on this day, and 
for some time after, marched in their scarlet 
jackets. The fatigue of walking in such heat is 
enormous, and when to that is added a close-fitting 
cloth dress, of course it must be doubled. It 
seems to me most wanton to sacrifice life to 
appearance in such a way. The calculation is 
that each European soldier costs more thin one 
hundred pounds to equip and send out to this 
country. Surely, then, from economical, if not 
from any higher motives, everything should be 
done to alleviate his sufferings, and to give him a 
chance for his life. I would myself on no account 
venture out in the sun with a forage-cap and thin 
white cover on my head, such as the men wear ; 
but when to that is added the dress made for and 
suited to an English climate, the want of common 
sense becomes still more apparent. 

‘‘The 8th Hussars march in stable jackets, 
cloth overalls, and forage-caps with covers—even 
a hotter dress than that worn by the infantry ; 
and the officers, and most of the men, have sheep- 
skins on their saddles, the heat and discomfort ot 
which are very great ; but being mounted, they 
have not to make the same exertions as a foot- 
soldier. 

‘The dress of the 3rd troop of Horse Artillery 
contrasts pleasantly enough with those which I 
have described. Officers and men wear the hel- 
met covered with white, thickly padded round the 
temples, loose white serge jackets over their 
shirts, and regimental overalls. They have no 
sheepskins, which make the saddles of the 
Hussars a penance to sit on.” 

With one more extract illustrative of true 
heroism in woman, we take leave of Mrs. 
Duberly’s campaignings with little regret, 
and with still less desire to be favoured with 
any more of such experiences : 

‘“‘We have just had an instance of the won- 
derful things women can do. Mrs. Cotgrave, the 





wife of an officer in the 3rd Europeans, who was 
stationed at Jhansi, and had obtained permanent 
employment there, determined to join her hus- 
band. With a little graceful and delicate child of 
four years old, and her ayah, she left Poonah, and 
travelled by bullock-train to Mhow. Here great 
difficulties were made, and reasonably, on the 
part of the authorities, as there was danger in 
allowing her to proceed. Fearing she would be 
detained, she left Mhow one night unexpectedly, 
and travelled in a gharry without an escort of any 
kind. As they were passing through thick 
jungle, the gharry, with its helpless freight of two 
women and a little girl, broke down. ‘The native 
cart, containing the baggage, had gone on, and 
was some distance in front. Mrs. Cotgrave’s fear 
of tigers and wild beasts was very great ; but she 
told me that she sat by the wayside during more 
than an hour, with her little child held tightly in 
her arms, and trembling with fear, for the jackals 
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were screaming round her with their frightful and 
unearthly laugh, while the gharry wallah mended 
the cart. After many delays and adventures she 
reached Goonah ; and I had the satisfaction of 
hearing, some time afterwards, that she had re- 
joined her husband at Jhansi in safety.” 








On Hallucinations: History and Explana- 
tion of Apparitions, Visions, Dreams, 
Ecstasy, Magnetism, and Somnambulism. 
By A. Briérre de Boismont, M.D., &c. 
Translated from the French by Robert T. 
Hulme, F.L.S., &. (Renshaw.) 

Dr. Briérre de Boismont is a French physi- 

cian who has devoted his attention especially 

to the study of mental disease in all its 

various forms, and who has attained to a 

most distinguished position in this branch of 

medical science. In fact, he enjoys in France 

a reputation analogous to that of Dr. Conolly 

or Dr. Forbes Winslow in England. A suf- 

ficient proof of the authority which is 
generally attached to his opinion on all mat- 
ters connected with mental derangement, is 
found in the fact that two large editions of 

a treatise on Hallucinations which he has 

recently published have been speedily ex- 

hausted. This work was, in its original form, 
especially addressed to members of its 
author’s profession; but it occurred to Mr. 

Hulme that, considering the general interest 

which attaches to the subject, its circula- 

tion might advantageously be extended be- 
yond the narrow circle of professional readers, 
and that it would form an acceptable addi- 
tion to the general scientific literature of our 
country. With this view he has executed a 
translation of the work in a somewhat 
abridged form, omitting entirely some few 
cases which, from their nature, were likely 
to possess interest for the physiologist only, 
and relating others in a less detailed man- 
ner. In the performance of this task, he 
has had the advantage of access to various 
manuscript notes and alterations prepared 
by Dr. de Boismont for introduction into the 
new edition of his work; so that the volume 
before us may be regarded as a condensed 
summary of the most recent opinions of this 
distinguished authority on the interesting 
subject of which it treats. Such being the 


- case, it was not unnatural that we should 


take up the volume with considerable curi- 
osity, and with very high expectations as to 
the information which it was likely to afford ; 
nor that we should experience a proportionate 
feeling of disappointment when, on laying it 


down, we are obliged to confess that these 


expectations have been, at best, but imper- 


fectly realised. This feeling of disappoint- 


ment is of a vague, rather than of a special, 
character, and it is far from an easy task to 
assign to it its exact cause. That the book 
contains much valuable and interesting mat- 


‘ter, or that it evinces an intimate and exten- 


sive knowledge of its subject on the part of 
its author, no one can deny; and it is con- 
structed with at least a considerable show of 


“w&hat systematic method which is so dis- 


tinguishing and valuable a characteristic of 
the majority of French scientific writers. 
Still, notwithstanding all this, when, after a 
careful perusal, we proceed to take stock of 
the impressions produced by the book we 
are surprised to find that they are mostly of 
a vague and unsubstantial nature ; and that 
the number of points upon which more 
definite ideas have been obtained is not at all 
commensurate either with the real value of 
the materials, or with the labour which has 
obviously been bestowed upon their arrange- 
ment. No doubt Dr. De Boismont’s own 





notions are on every point perfectly clear and 
distinct ; but his exposition of them does not 
always succeed in conveying to the reader a 
corresponding impression. We propose to 
give a brief summary of the principal con- 
clusions at which he seems to us to have ar- 
rived; premising, however, that, owing to 
the considerations to which we have just 
alluded, our analysis of his work may possibly 
be neither exhaustive nor complete. 

Before proceeding to a detailed examina- 
tion of the nature and causes of hallucina- 
tions, it is of course necessary to begin by 
determining the precise signification which 
we intend to attach to the term. Accord- 
ingly, Dr. de Boismont, after enumerating 
the various definitions which have been 
adopted by former writers, proceeds to 
enunciate his own in the following terms: 
a hallucination is the perception of the 
sensible signs of an idea. This definition 
requires a few words of explanation. Grant- 
ing that ideas are of two kinds, the primary 
or innate, which are implanted in our minds 
directly by the Deity himself; and the 
secondary or sensational, which reach us 
through the medium of our senses; the 
ideas which are capable of being the subject 
of hallucinations can obviously belong to the 
latter class only. Indeed, Dr. de Boismont 
expresses a decided opinion that insanity, in 
all its forms, deals exclusively with sensa- 
tional ideas; primary ideas, in their essential 
character at least, being entirely beyond its 
influence. The ordinary course of formation 
of a sensational idea consists firstly in the 
perception by the senses of the external 
image of an object, and secondly, in the 
transmission of this image by the senses to 
the brain. The senses deal with the image 
only, they have nothing to do with the idea. 
The manner in which a hallucination is 
formed is precisely the reverse of this. The 
idea is first created in the brain, and the 
image of it is subsequently presented to the 
senses. <A hallucination, therefore, is the 
perception of an image which does not arise 
from an external object. This leads us to 
the distinction between hallucinations and 
illusions. An illusion is defined as the false 
appreciation of a real sensation. In an illu- 
sion there is always an external object, the 
image of which is transmitted by the senses 
to the brain: but the interpretation of this 
image—in other words, the idea created 
from it by the brain—is a false one. Don 
Quixote, when he took the windmills for 
giants, was subject, not to a hallucination, 
but to an illusion. 

Admitting the above definitions to be 
correct, a little reflection will suffice to show 
how immense is the number of phenomena 
which must be placed in one or the other 
category. Every spiritual apparition on 
record must have been either a hallucina- 
tion or an illusion. Dr. de Boismont, 
actuated apparently by a vague feeling of 
reverence for sacred subjects, inclines to 
regard all apparitions which are recorded in 
the Scriptures, and all those the result of 
which was the conversion of a sinner, not as 
hallucinations but as supernatural appear- 
ances: a distinction which seems to us to 
be utterly untenable; and which is not only 
unphilosophical in the highest degree, but 
absolutely useless and unnecessary. Con- 
sidering, therefore, not only the numbers 
but also the characters of those whom we 
know to have been subject to hallucinations, 
we can scarcely conceive how any inquirer 
could arrive at the conclusion that halluci- 
nations are a sign of, and inseparable from, 
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insanity. Yet this is the conclusion which 
until recently, appears to have been generally 
adopted. Dr. de Boismont, however, rejects 
it altogether. He draws a distinction he. 
tween hallucinations which do, and those 
which do not, involve insanity, designating 
the latter physiological, the former patho. 
logical hallucinations. A physiological hal. 
lucination is only an exaggerated condition 
of the normal phenomenon exhibited in the 
mental reproduction of sensational percep. 
tions by the memory and the imagination: 
a faculty which it is well known can, if duly 
cultivated by practice, be exercised at will 
to almost any extent. In support of his 
view that hallucinations may exist without 
insanity, Dr. de Boismont cites those arising 
from an intense religious feeling, which were 
so numerous at the period of the Crusades 
as to be almost epidemic in their character, 
and of which the cases of Loyola, Joan of 
Are, Luther, and others, afford such striking 
single instances. Hallucinations such as 
these, which belong to the society, rather 
than to the individual, are scarcely ever met 
in modern times, when, each individual cha- 
racter being strongly developed, not only 
hallucinations, but also the prevalent forms 
of insanity, possess each a peculiar charac- 
teristic, and are no longer moulded on a 
common type. 

As regards the classification of hallucina- 
tions, Dr. de Boismont proceeds with a great 
show of systematic method, arranging them 
under ten heads, which include every form 
of the phenomenon with which he is ac- 
quainted. The first class comprises such 
hallucinations as do not involve insanity ; the 
second, such as do involve insanity ; and the 
remaining eight are mainly made up of 
hallucinations to which some particular cause 
may be assigned. These especial causes 
may be either moral or physical : an ore 
of the former class is afforded by the hallu- 
cinations which accompany ecstasy and 
somnambulism, while those of delirium, 
whether occasioned by drink or disease, 
furnish instances of the latter. When we 
come to examine it, however, this classifica- 
tion proves to be much less systematic and 
methodical than it appears to be at first 
sight. It is not constructed throughout on 
the same principle, so that each class is not 
exclusive of every other: a peculiarity which 
the logician will at once recognise as charac- 
teristic of a faulty division. Thus, in the 
first two classes hallucinations are divided 
according to their pathological or physiolo- 
gical character; in most of the remaining 
classes, according to their moral or physical 
causes ; and in the tenth, which is devoted 
to Epidemic Hallucinations, according to the 
greater or less frequency of their occurrence 
at a given time. Hence the two first classes 
properly include all the others; and the 
tenth class is scattered among the preceding 
ones,—a fact of which Dr. de Boismont 
seems to be aware, when he alleges as 4 
reason for not devoting a special chapter t 
epidemic hallucinations, that they have 
already been noticed in the chapters ss 
ing those divisions of the subject with ee 
they are most intimately related. The th 
class, again, which comprises hallucinations 
in relation to illusions, should not have beer 
admitted at all; for it deals simply wit 
illusions as distinguished from hallucina- 
tions. Such being the obvious defects of Dr. 
de Boismont’s classification, it is scarcely 
necessary to dwell upon it in detail; but his 
two first classes, in which, as we have 


already observed, all hallucinations what: 
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ever are included, will repay a brief exami- 
nation. The first of these may be sub- 
divided into two sections, according as the 
hallucinations are or are not corrected by 
the judgment. In the former case, the 
patient is quite aware that the image, 
though perceptible by the external senses, 
is either the offspring of his imagination or 
arises from an unhealthy state of body; in 
the latter, he probably regards it as a super- 
natural appearance. In neither case, how- 
ever, does it exercise any injurious influence 
on the character or conduct, though in- 
stances have occurred in which the patient, 
though fully aware of the unreality of the 
apparitions, has sunk and died under the 
terror which they inspired. In _hallucina- 
tions of the second class the patient has lost 
the power of comparison, regards the hallu- 
cination as a reality, and frames his actions 
in accordance with the impression which it 
produces. Many unaccountable acts which 
cannot be explained either by the cha- 
racter, the manners, or the habits of the 
individual, are doubtless to be attributed to 
this cause. As Dr. de Boismont observes: 

“The longer one has been in practice, the more 
one feels convinced that there are in the world a 
number of insane persons, who, from various 
causes, have never sought the assistance of a 
medical man, and whose insanity has not been 
noticed by those with whom they associate. Such 

sons are quarrelsome, engage in duels, injure, 

at, or assassinate their fellow men, or destroy 
themselves in obedience to voices, commands, or 
impulses which they find it impossible to resist.” 


All the senses may be the subjects of | 


hallucinations, either separately, or all at 
the same time: the latter case, however, is 
of comparatively rare occurrence. Halluci- 
nations of hearing are the most common, 
their number being estimated at two-thirds 
of all that occur: those of sight are far 
more numerous than those of touch, taste, 
or smell. Even the loss of a sense does not 
prevent its being the subject of a hallucina- 
tion: a fact which affords, perhaps, the best 
mark of distinction between a hallucination 
and an illusion. 

The chapter devoted by Dr. de Boismont 
to the medical treatment of hallucinations 
will be received with great interest, not only 
by the professional, but also by the general 
reader. It is only within a recent period 
that hallucinations have been regarded as 
susceptible of special treatment: a natural 
consequence of their having been generally 
considered merely as a symptom of insanity. 
M. Leuret, medical officer of the Bicétre, was 
the first to point out that they are amenable 
to peculiar remedies. His method, which 
consists in resolutely opposing and con- 
tinually pursuing them until they give way, 
has been attended with considerable success : 
but, as Dr. de Boismont observes, its 
universal application is more possible in a 
general hospital than in a private asylum, 
Where the patients, from their education 
and position in society, require treatment 
ora more conciliatory and less arbitrary 
character. The means available for the 
treatment of hallucinations may be arranged 
under two heads, the physical and the moral. 
€ former consist mainly of general and 
ocal blood-letting, of prolonged general 
pod of purgatives, emetics, narcotics, and 
wwiispasmodics, and of external counter- 
a" by means of blisters, moxas, and 
‘tons. M. Leuret is in the habit of employ- 
mg the douche very extensively ; a mode 

treatment for which Dr. de Boismont 


Senerally substitutes what he calls the bath 


of irrigation, which consists in allowing 
water to fall, for hours together, in a thin 
stream, or in a number of streams like those 
from a watering-pot, on the head of the 
patient while seated in the bath. Both these 
remedies probably act beneficially to a certain 
degree by cooling the congested organ; but 
their principal effect seems to be to harass 
the patient into submission. We cannot but 
think that the employment of remedies of this 
character is a matter demanding the constant 
exercise of the most careful judgment ; for not 
only are they likely to produce in the patient 
only a feigned abandonment of his delusions, 
but it is not impossible, as is evident from a 
recent notorious case in this country, that 
their excessive application may be attended 
| by fatal results. 
| Datura Stramonium, proposed some years 
| back by Dr. Moreau, of Tours, has been 





The administration of 





| found useful in many cases; but its exhibi- | 


| tion in large doses requires great care, | 


| since the patient must be constantly watched, 
| in order that the effects of the drug may not 
| be allowed to pass beyond the normal limits. 
| Finally, since hallucinations are not un- 
frequently caused by some local bodily de- 
| rangement, all the organs should be carefully 
| examined, to see whether their functions are 
| properly performed. The excitement having 
been subdued by any or all of the foregoing 
| remedies, the time for the employment of 
moral means has arrived. ‘These consist 
essentially in giving rise to fresh im- 
| pressions, re-awakening the affections, and 
directing the attention to new objects. 
The particular means by which these results 
may best be attained, will, of course, vary 
with the circumstances of each case; and 
their selection and employment requires 
intelligence, a knowledge of mankind, great 
tact, and, above all, a large amount of 
perseverance. 

It is scarcely necessary to do more than 
allude very briefly to the concluding chapter 
of Dr. de Boismont’s work, in which he 
considers hallucinations in their bearing 
on medical jurisprudence. The singularly 
careful manner in which his conclusions are 
balanced and guarded recalls irresistibly 
the celebrated summing-up of Mr. Justice 
Stareleigh in the case of Bardell v. Pickwick. 
Men have frequently been accused of all 


sorts of crimes, who were unfortunate 
persons who had yielded to the suggestions 


of a hallucination and insanity: and the too 
extended application of the word mono- 
mania has often protected true criminals 
with the shield of insanity. If a man’s 
hallucinations lead him to commit violent 
and injurious acts, he ought to be confined: 
if they do not, he ought not. Ifa hallucinated 
patient is unfit to make a will, he ought not 
to be allowed to do so; but if he is not unfit, 


as he likes in this respect. These statements, 
though not very new, are unquestionably 
true; but their repetition does not bring us 
any nearer to a solution of the only real 
difficulty, their application in particular 
"aSes. 

In conclusion, it only remains for us to 
examine how the translator of this work 
has performed his duty. Our opinion on 
this point, is, we are sorry to say, not 
altogether favourable. The faults that we 
have to find are the more provoking, 
because they might all have been prevented 
by the exercise of the commonest care. 
Mr. Hulme labours under a continual temp- 
tation to translate literally the French defi- 





nite article, in cases in which, according to 


it is very wrong to prevent him from doing | 


the English idiom, it would certainly be 
omitted. This tendency leads him to head 
his third chapter thus: “Sect. I. The hal- 
lucinations simple and isolated,” and to state 
at p. 445 that “the resolutions and actions 
to which the individuals are led by the hal- 
lucinations sometimes occur all at once.” 
Sometimes, as in the following instances, his 
sentences are constructed so carelessly as to 
be actually ungrammatical. “ According to 
this writer historical events are mostly 
brought about by isolated minds and in- 
dividual acts; and that, consequently, in 
this respect, the facts of history often fall 
under the dominion of physical laws.” “ This 
division of ideas does not hinder us from ap- 
preciating the great influence of the physical 
organisation, and which is most important 
in relation to our present subject.” At p. 221 
he speaks of “removing a difficulty,” when 
he obviously means to imply that the 
difficulty is not removed, but merely trans- 
ferred from one point to another. We have 
marked several passages in which we are 
pretty sure that there must be some mistake 
in the translation; but, not having the 
original at hand, we cannot always be certain 
of its precise nature. In one, however, in 
which he speaks of “ Father Beauregard, 
a noted predicter,’ we do not think we are 
rash in assuming that the original word is 
prédicateur, for which, it is hardly necessary 
to observe, preacher is the Enghsh equiva- 
lent. Ifthe reception of Mr. Hulme’s trans- 
lation in England proves as favourable as 
that which the original has met with in 
France, we strongly advise him to look to 
these and similar points in the preparation 
of a second edition. 





Shelley Memorials. Edited by Lady Shelley. 
(Smith & Elder.) 
EverytuinG bearing on the life and character 
of Shelley must needs have intense interest 
for us all; in chief part, perhaps, because 
the outer circumstances of his career were 
so few, and are so well known that any new 
reading comes like a new fact, with all the 
excitement and delight of a discovery. Not 
long since the public was startled, disap- 
pointed, and shocked, by a couple of volumes 
which pretended to be the real life of Shelley 
as set forth by one of his nearest and most 
trusted friends; one, too, whose name had 
always been associated with his, and whose 





| 
| 


| 
| 





very life had been influenced by the acci- 
dents which had moulded his own. From 
this near friend it was but reasonable to ex- 
pect a worthy and appreciative memoir—one 
that would, at the least, speak lovingly and 
with sympathy, if not with full comprehen- 
sion of that wonderful genius which so few 
‘an rightly understand. But instead of 
this, a very sad and painful book was 
put out—mean in spirit and false in 
inference—a book that exaggerated all the 
small weaknesses inseparable from humanity, 
and left the genius and the beauty, 
the truth and the love undelineated, save by 
the faintest touches; or, rather, when it 
touched them at all, caricatured and ren- 
dered them ridiculous. From that book no 
one could gather any worthy memorials of 
Shelley or his surroundings. That Harriet 
was stupid, pretty, prosaic, and lymphatic ; 
that her sister Eliza was perpetually comb- 
ing her hair; that Shelley was untidy, in- 
consequent, careless of money, and credulous 
of the “ For Ever” of all he liked; that he 
had strange moody fits which lasted through 
hours of lonely meditation ; and that he and 
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his generally managed to be exceedingly un- 
comfortable in their domestic arrange- 


lights which Mr. Hogg cast on the subject. 
It was not, to say the least of it, a generous 
rendering of that sweet and lovely nature; 
and Shelley’s family had the right to feel 
hurt and indignant at the use—misuse, 
yather—of the documents which they 
themselves had given up to this unfit 
biographer. It was more than disappoint- 
ment at a work badly executed; it 
was indignation at a breach of trust. 
This, then, was the origin of Lady Shelley’s 
book. Warmly admiring, as 
the transcendant genius of her husband’s 


made her own, she has entered the lists as 


she does, | 


| 


} 
| 


mystery as ever; and who was the would-be 


| assassin, and why there was a would-be 
ments, pretty well comprise all the new | 


assassin at all, is just as great a secret now 
as it was forty years ago. It was not a 
dream. Harriet’s testimony is too direct for 


| that supposition : but it never seems to have 
, been cleared up, at least for the public; and 


the champion of the nobleness and beauty | 


which Mr. Hogg practically denied, thinking 
to rehabilitate by her reverent love what the 


other had destroyed. We are sorry she was 
not stronger for her task. Her book is well 
written, and lovingly and feelingly conceived ; 
but whether she has been checked by her 
own timidity, or by some false kind of 
respect for the feelings of people yet living, 
or whether, indeed, she has had no more 
explanatory material than what she has put 
forth, the fact is the same—she has stumbled 
into a very weak and unfinished work, which 


| of Shelley.” 


| 
| 
| 





if Shelley knew who was his assailant, and 
why, Shelley’s family have kept the secret 
wonderfully well. Letters are spoken of as 
still kept back from the world, but which, 
when published, will “ make the story of his 
life complete;” letters “which few now living, 
except Shelley’s own children, have ever 
perused.” It is a pity that his life should 


| have again been written in this fragmentary 
father, and proud of the name which she has | 


manner. Whatever Lady Shelley has relat- 
ing to him, of truth and interest, ought to 
have appeared in a volume which she has 
put forth confessedly as a vindication of his 


, | name, “ to give a truthful statement of long- 
irreverence and prosaic commonplace of the | 


distorted facts, and to clear away the mist 
in which the misrepresentations of foes and 
professed friends have obscured the memory 
This is exactly what she has 
not done: has she been afraid to be candid ? 
For instance, speaking of Harriet’s death 
and the cause of their separation, she quotes 
Mary Godwin’s words—words which were 
delicate and applicable enough then, but 
which cannot touch the question now, after 
the lapse of so many years, and in the pre- 


will do nothing for the furtherance of | sence of another generation. Yet it was due 
Shelley's fame, though much for the satisfac- | to Shelley to tell all the truth, honestly and 


tion and expression of her own love. 


without reservation. His character has suf- 


In truth Shelley's was not a nature to be | fered quite enough by these half-confidences, 


written of lightly, or by even affectionate 
incapacity. The fine subtle threads of which 
a being so sensitive and delicate as he was 
composed brook no rude handling, no weak 
or blundering grasp. We must be on the 





| 
| 


| 


these half-memoirs, of which the result is 
wholly false. Let Lady Shelley take our 
advice, and publish all that she has in her 
possession by which the real character of one 
of England’s greatest poets may be known, 


level of oar work to do it thoroughly or | so the world be enabled to judge him fairly. 
well; and to thoroughly understand each | Else men say, and with apparent justice, 
other implies equal powers of comprehension | that what she has kept back would do no 
if not of origination. It is not enough to | honour to her subject; and that she has not 
love, nor yet to worship: loyal heart does | published the truth, because she has not 


not necessarily include understanding brain; | dared to do so. 


and where Lady Shelley has failed is pre- 


| 


cisely where almost all biographers of great | 


minds fail—in the want of capacity to make 
themselves one with and equal to their sub- 
ject. Is not this the inevitable short-coming 
of the smaller calibre? If, then, we say, 
that the poet’s gifted daughter-in-law has 


| 


not been able to compass the full might and | 
glory of one whom his contemporaries mis- 


judged, and his very friends could not under- 
stand, we say nothing disparaging of her 
relative abilities. That she should have 
been able to write a fitting Life of Shelley 
would have argued her his equal, and proved 
her possessed of powers as rare as his own; 
that she has written a loving, weak, un- 
satisfactory, and reverent memoir is all that 
we could expect from her, and better than 
what others have done. 

Of Shelley’s outward life nothing new is 
here told us. 
“ Harriet” is quietly touched on, and her 
still more painful death but slightly alluded 
to. It was not likely that the wife 
of Mary Godwin’s son should speak 
either warmly or at length about ties 
which Mary Godwin's love helped to 
sunder. But we have nothing depreciatory, 
such as Mr. Hogg favoured us with, while 


The painful mistake of 


speaking with patronising tenderness of 


“the good Harriet,” whose portrait he was 
so unmercifully caricaturing. It is evidently 
an unwelcome theme, and the task is got 
over as soon as possible. That strange 
Welsh mystery, too, remains as much a 


This is what she and Mary 
Godwin say of the separation : 


‘*Towards the close of 1813, estrangements, 
which for some time had been slowly growing 
between Mr. and Mrs. Shelley came to a crisis. 
Separation ensued ; and Mrs. Shelley returned to 
her father’s house. Here she gave birth to her 
second child—a son, who died in 1826. 

‘*The oceurrences of this painful epoch in 
Shelley's life, and of the causes which led to them, 
I am spared from relating. In Mary Shelley's 
own words :—‘ This is not the time to relate the 
truth ; and I should reject any colouring of the 
truth. No account of these events has ever been 
given at all approaching reality in their details, 
either as regards himself or others; nor shall I 
further hee to them than to remark, that the 
errors of action committed by a man as noble 
and generous as Shelley, may, as far as he only is 


concerned, be fearlessly avowed by those who loved | 


him, in the firm conviction that, were they judged 
impartially, his character would stand in fairer 
and brighter light than that of any contemporary.’ 
‘Of those remaining who were intimate with 
Shelley at this time, each has given us a differ- 
ent version of this sad event, coloured by his own 
views and personal feelings. Evidently Shelley 
confided to none of these friends. We, who bear 
his name, and are of his family, have in our 
possession papers written by his own hand, which 
in after years may make the story of his life 
complete, and which few now living, except 
Shelley's own children, have ever perused. 


“One mistake which has gone forth to the | 


world, we feel ourselves called upon positively to 
contradict. 


‘* Harriet’s death has sometimes been ascribed 


to Shelley. This is entirely false. There was no 
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| immediate connection whatever between her tragic 

end and any conduct on the part of her husband, 
It is true, however, that it was a permanent 
source of the deepest sorrow to him; for never 
during all his after life did the dark shade depart 
which had fallen on his gentle and sensitive nature 
| from the self-sought grave of the companion of his 
early youth.” 

Again, we have another provoking mystery 
for those who cannot supply names and 
data, in the glimpse which she affords ofa 
certain scandal set afloat during the Italian 
sojourn. Asterisk and hiatus make up the 
“details” from which Lady Shelley is soon 
“anxious to pass.” Unless we had known 
what was alluded to, we had been as much 
in the dark as every ordinary reader will be, 
but we give the story as we find it, to prove 
the reasonableness of our complaint of Lady 
Shelley’s inordinate reticence. 

‘¢*My dearest Mary, —I arrived last night at ten 
| o'clock, and sat up talking with Lord Byron until 
| five o’clock this morning. I then went to sleep, 

and now awake at eleven, and, having despatched 
| my breakfast as quick as possible, mean to devote 
the interval until twelve, when the post departs, 
TOYOUs, «ss % 

***Lord Byron has told me of a circumstance 
that shocks me exceedingly, because it exhibits a 
degree of desperate and wicked malice for which I 
am ataloss to account. When I hear such things, 
my patience and my philosophy are : to a 
severe proof, whilst I refrain from seeking out 
some obscure hiding-place, where the countenance 
of man may never meet me more. 

* * * * 











ae 

‘**Tmagine my despair of good ; imagine how it 
is possible that one of so weak and sensitive a 
nature as mine can run further the gauntlet 
through this hellish society of men. You should 
write to the Hoppners a letter refuting the charge, 
in case you believe and know, and can prove that 
it is false ; stating the grounds and proofs of your 
belief. Ineed not dictate what you should say; 
nor, I hope, inspire you with warmth to rebut a 
charge which you only effectually can rebut.’ 

«To this letter, Mrs. Shelley thus replied : 

‘““*My dear Shelley,— Shocked beyond all 
measure as I was, I instantly wrote the inclosed. 
If the task be not too dreadful, pray copy it for 
me. I cannot. , 

“* Read that part of your letter which contains 
the accusation. I tried, but I could not write it. 
I think I could as soon have died. I send also 
Elise’s last letter : enclose it or not, as you think 
best. 

‘«¢] wrote to you with far different feelings last 
night, beloved friend. Our bark is indeed 
‘tempest-tost ;” but love me as you have ever 
done, and God preserve my child to me, and our 
enemies shall not be too much for us. Consider 
well if Florence be a fit residence for us. I love, 
I own, to face danger; but I would not be 
imprudent. f 

‘*« Pray get my letter to Mrs. H. eopied, for@ 
thousand reasons. Adieu, dearest! Take care of 
| yourself—all yet is well. The shock for me 1s 
over, and I now despise the slander ; but it must 
not pass uncontradicted. I sincerely thank Lord 
Byron for his kind unbelief. 

‘*¢ Affectionately yours, 
eee M. 





w. 8.’ 

66 6 Friday. 
“Do not think me imprudent in mentioning 
C.’s illness at Naples. It is well to meet facts. 
They are as cunning as wicked. I have read ow 
my letter : it is written in haste ; but it wae 
well that the first burst of feeling should be 

expressed. No letters.’ 
‘* From Shelley to Mrs. Shelley. 

““* Thursday, Ravenna. 
‘*«T have received your letter with that to = 
Hoppner. I do not wonder, my dearest en 
that you should have been moved. I was at first ; 


but speedily regained the indifference which the 
opinion of anything or anybody, except our? 
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consciences, amply merits, and day by day shall 
more receive from me. I have not recopied — 
letter—such a measure would destroy its authen- 
ticity—but have given it to Lord Byron, who has 
engaged to send it, with his own comments, to 
the Hoppners. : 

“+People do not hesitate, it seems, to make 
themselves panders and accomplices to slander ; 
forthe Hoppners had exacted from Lord Byron 
that these accusations should be concealed from 
me. Lord Byron is not a man to keep a secret, 

or bad; but, in openly confessing that he 
has not done so, he must observe a certain deli- 
cacy, and therefore wished to send the letter him- 
self; and indeed this adds weight to your 
representations. 

“*Have you seen the article in the Literary 
Gaxtte on me? They evidently allude to some 
story of this kind. However cautious the Hopp- 
ners have been in preventing the calumniated 

n from asserting his justification, you know 
too much of the world not to be certain that this 
was the utmost limit of their caution. So much 
for nothing. 

* * * * 

““My greatest comfort would be utterly to 
desert all human society. I would retire with 
you and our children to a solitary island in the 
sea; would build a boat, and shut upon my 
retreat the floodgates of the world. I would read 
no reviews, and talk with no authors. If I dared 
trust my imagination, it would tell me that there 
are one or two chosen companions, besides your- 
self, whom I should desire. But to this I would 
not listen. Where two or three are gathered 
together, the devil is among them ; and good, far 
more than evil, impulse—love, far more than 
hatred—has been to me, except as you have been 
its object, the source of all sorts of mischief. So, 
on this plan, I would be a/one, and would devote, 
either to oblivion or to future generations, the 
overflowings of a mind which, timely withdrawn 
from the contagion, should be kept fit for no 
baser object. But this it does not appear that 
we shall do. 

“The other side of the alternative (for a medium 
ought not to be adopted) is to form for ourselves 
a society of our own class, as much as possible, in 
intellect or in feelings ; and to connect ourselves 
with the interests of that society. Our roots 
never struck so deeply as at Pisa, and the trans- 
lanted tree flourishes not. People who lead the 
ives which we led until last winter, are like a 
family of Wahabee Arabs pitching their tent in 
the middle of London. We must do one thing or 
the other: for yourself—for our child—for our 
existence. The calumnies, the sources of which 
ate probably deeper than we perceive, have ulti- 
mately for object the depriving us of the means 
of security and subsistence. You will easily per- 
ceive the gradations by which calumny proceeds 
to pretext, pretext to persecution, and persecution 
tothe ban of fire pet water. It is for this—and 
not because this or that fool, or the whole court 

ols curse and rail—that calumny is worth 
tefuting or chastising.’ ” 

We have made a long extract, partly to 
illustrate Lady Shelley’s mode of relating 
anecdotes, partly as affording a very good 

rait of Shelley in some of his moods. 

ow the heart, which was so full of love and 
gentleness, could be stung to wrath, and 
Wounded to intensest bitterness, is no secret 
to those who knew him. It was in this 
Wrath and bitterness that his manhood 
asserted itself; that he ceased to be the mere 
intellectual thinker, the mere day-dream 
poet, the simple virtuous youth, loving and 
es, which else he might have become. 
passionate curse, the wild agony of 
ne at the sight of sin and wrong, the 
under-bolts hurled against injustice and 
ny, the scorn flung down like poison 
Upon evil deeds and evil-doers, were so many 
Wietions of the manhood and the power 
all 7 which not all his saintly pity, not 
1s feminine love, had weakened or 


destroyed. Had Shelley been without anger, 
he had been simply without mental man- 
hood. 

The painful story of that terrible day at 
Spezzia is told again, when the two unhappy 
wives watched and prayed through the 
raging storm, while their husbands lay dead 
beneath the surging waves; and then we 
come to those wild dramatic obsequies, 
when the bodies were burnt on the dark 
shores, with Byron, Hunt, and Trelawny, 
and a file of dark-browed soldiers, as the 
mourners and assistants. No personal event 
in modern history is equal for dramatic 
effect to that blazing funeral pyre of frank- 
incense, wine, and oil, with the poet’s heart 
unconsumed and inconsumable in the midst. 
It was a fitting funeral for Shelley, himself 
as pure as fire and as ardent. Some of Mrs. 
Shelley’s letters are given, written just after 
the death of her husband. We know of 
nothing more tender, truthful, or affecting 
than they are. We see her as she wanders 
on her lonely way in her widowed pale 
despair, and that desolation which nothing 
may ever gladden or make light again; and 
we can almost hear her voice in those frantic 
words of love and anguish which fall like 
burning tears upon the page. She never 
recovered that fatal loss; and though she lived 
for many years after, she lived with only half 
a life—one part buried in the Roman ceme- 
tery, the other simply watching her son’s 
career, and waiting patiently but anxiously 
for the hour of her own release. Mary 
Woolstonecraft’s daughter knew what it was 
to love, and Shelley’s wife could not find 
consolation in anything less glorious than 
her past. 


In conclusion we must say again, rather 
as a recapitulation than anything else, that 
we are disappointed in these “ Memorials,” 
because they, too, like all that have gone 
before, are fragmentary and incomplete. We 
earnestly call on Lady Shelley to lay before 
the world what further material soever she 
may have, either with or without comment, 
that men may thus be better able to do 
justice to the memory of one whose genius 
is unquestioned, and whose virtues all are 
prepared lovingly to confess. It surely is not 
for Shelley’s fame that any of the truth con- 
cerning him should be longer hidden. 








A Fortnight’s Tow; or, How to Visit 
France and Belgium for Ten Guineas. By 


Robertson Noel, Ksq., LL.D. (J. F. 
Shaw.) 
Tus is a feat in bookmaking. The author 


coaxes you to try his suggestions as “a 
joke;”’ and, that you may fail in nothing, 
provides you with opinions such as may be 


the very French colonels come to love him. 
“Tf you find,” says he, “as you very likely 
will, a morbid jealousy of England, say 
plainly what are your opinions on the topic 
before you; and add that, whatever may be 
the case in France as concerns us, there is 
nothing more sincere than the friendly feel- 
ing with which the French Emperor and 
the French nation are regarded in England ; 
and observe too, that the most unpopular 
war in which the British Government could 
engage would be a war with France. This 
has been abundantly displayed of late, espe- 
cially during the Great Exhibition, at the 
time of the visit of the French Emperor and 
Empress to London, and at every moment 


safely sported by a young Englishman till | 





jealousy I refer to is deeply-seated, and re- 
turns again and again.” The reader per- 
ceives, we hope, that he is to speak freely in 
the first instance his opinions; and then 
follow up with the learned author's recipe 
by way of curative, as often as the “morbid 
jealousy” threatens to affect the harmony of 
his visit to France. By this means the 
author flatters you at the end of the chapter 
that “ you will Save begun to feel an affection 
for France and the French people, and you 
will probably begin to fancy yourself a 
favourite in turn.” Good; but the object 
set before John Bull in the present brochwre 
is, that of “doing” France and Belgium, 
married or single, for ten guineas a head. 
Just the thing at the present moment; but, 
on the author’s own showing, requiring a 
serious amount of persuasion ; and one thing 
also beyond all his recommendations, and 
that is, a reserve of spare cash in 
case of the little accident of catching 
you on a foreign strand, and finding no 
change on you. Nevertheless, those who 
are disposed to put off the hauteur of the 
Milord Anglais, amour the French in the 
manner here stated, toss aside the green 
spectacles, and believe that underneath the 
external decorum of Parisian society all 
is really sound at the core; who do not 
mind a second-class carriage to Dover, 
and a deck passage to Calais; who can 
content themselves with bed, escritoire, 
chest of drawers, two or three chairs, and a 
clock, by way of household gods ; dine at two 
francs “anywhere in Paris,” breakfast for 
one, have coffee at eight sous, and possess 
the nerve to cut the expenditure so fine as 
to have only eight or nine francs margin out 
of fifty-five allotted for Paris expenses—well, 
those persons could not have a more explicit 
guide than Dr. Robertson Noel. They can- 
not mistake him; he tells them not only 
what to think of politics, of religion,—e.g., 
“Your prayers will be none the worse for 
being offered there(in St. Eustache), whatever 
may be your views of the Roman Catholic 
faith: again, “Beginning with the mag- 
nificent cathedral of Nétre Dame (where you 
should attend high mass)”—but puts them up 
to art criticism of a rich and original cha- 
racter, as, for instance, to look upon the 
statues of Diana, Venus, Juno, and Minerva; 
as personifying “ the periods of female life” — 
early youth, refined loveliness, matronly 
dignity, and intellectual energy ; carrying 
out the same ideas with regard to 
Mercury, Apollo, Jupiter, and Hercules. 
He very kindly draws up for the six days’ 

dinners six bills of fare at two francs, where 
the modest pint of wine hovers betwixt red 
and white, betwixt Macon and Chablis, with 

a slight variation in favour of Bordeaux. 

With this we could be very well content, 

although the doctor should not try to per- 

suade us that it is a common occurrence to 
see “ dining at ‘ Tavernier’s,’ Englishwomen 

into whose circle of acquaintance any noble- 

man would be proud to be admitted,” and 

then to carry it off with the qualification : 

“To be sure they were there for a frolic; 

but you may if you like dine there for a 

frolic too.” This is not exactly the right 

way to put it. We are supposed to be 

dining within our margin of ten guineas; 

we know for a fact that we can dine there 

very well; but we undoubtedly do not 

expect the pleasure of meeting English 

ladies of rank in the Palais Royal. All this 

is nothing, however, to the doctor's more 

serious recommendation to dine on horse- 








during the recent war; still, the morbid 


flesh at Montmartre for seven sous! He 
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excuses himself by saying that he would 
recommend a foreigner to try an d-la-mode 
beef-house at fourpence in Drury Lane; and 
asserts that in China he himself would eat 

uppies and salted earth-worms—in Paris 

orse-flesh. “May good digestion wait on 
appetite:” we will not do the doctor the 
injustice of having it supposed for a moment 
that this is part of his ten-guinea programme. 
These escapades mixed up with superficial, 
but really and absolutely requisite informa- 
tion, greatly enliven this little sixpenny- 
worth of advice to continental tourists; 
advice which we dare say, if implicitly 
followed, would be productive of gratifying 
results to persons visiting Paris (France it 
eannot be called) and Belgium for the first 
time. There is a good deal of supererogatory 
labour, such as reading up French history 
in general, and that of Louis XIV. and the 
Grand Trianon at Versailles in particular ; 
but the outline afforded of public places, 
public sights, popular manners (not forgetting 
the regulation of your own), is provokingly 
naive and perfect. Never did we observe 
in any practical form a better exemplification 
of the fact that Paris is France than in this 
little vest-pocket guide-book. A great deal of 
it is given to Paris; and through Belgium 
we go at a hand canter; for we left Paris 
with 130 francs, paid twenty-four for the 
journey to Brussels, five more for visé of 
passport, and there remain 100 francs. Well, 
fares on Belgian railways are low—we visit 
Aix-la-Chapelle, back to Brussels, then to 
Liége, Malines, Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, 
and Ostend, thirty francs ; five table @hdte 
dinners, coffee, beds, five breakfasts, forty 
francs more; leaving 25s. English, eight 
of which pay the passage to Dover, two 
shillings more the luggage, two-and-sixpence 
dinner at a Dover hotel, and six shillings 
transit by third class to London, leaving the 
triumphant surplus of six and sixpence out 
of the ten pounds at starting. There is just 
one question to ask—did Dr. Robertson Noel 
do it himself? Whether or not, he will 
probably put many in the way of making the 
attempt. Itis worth while seeing the world 
for half nothing. 








Personal Narrative of a Voyage to Japan, 
Kamtschatka, Siberia, Tartary, Se. 


By 
J. M. Tronson, R.N. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 


Tus is a bulky volume of very unequal 
merit. The earlier portion is insufferably 
tedious, and the reader is continually 
tempted to throw the book to one side as 
unworthy of perusal. And yet, if he 
persevere for a hundred pages or so, he 
will gradually become interested, and while 
he deplores the author’s prolixity he will 
finally acknowledge that he has done well to 
contribute his mite towards furthering our 
mote perfect acquaintance with the shores 
and islands of eastern Asia. It is to be 
regretted, indeed, that Mr. Tronson should 
have dwelt at such very unnecessary 
length on matters relating to the Anglo- 
Cliunese settlements, which have long since 
become wearyingly familiar to readers of 
magazines and newspapers. The same ob- 
jection, however, does not apply to the 
description of the different voyages of H.M.’s 
steam-sloop Barracouta to the coasts of 
Siberia and Japan. It is very amusing to 
remark the change of tone and manner in 
dealing with the Japanese in the course of 
only two years. In 1854 the English admiral 
was contented, perforce, with permission to 
land his men for exercise on the islet Nazuma- 


sima, which the sailors, with the true Anglo- 
Saxon tendency to appropriation, “ facetious] 
denominated Little Britain.” The Britis 
squadron, moreover, was compelled to lie in 
the middle harbour at Nagasaki under the 
guns of numerous batteries, and in face of a 
formidable line of junks connected together 
by heavy chains. Only two years later a won- 
derful change had passed over the aspect of 
affairs. The exclusivenessof the island-empire 
was at an end. The foreign barbarians having 
come had seen, and having seen had over- 
come all obstacles. The Dutch, indeed, had 
years before established their right to pass 
within the barrier of junks and anchor in 
the inner harbour. Some Russian prisoners, 
too, who happened to be on board, a portion 
of the crew of the shipwrecked Diana, ex- 
pressed their astonishment that the English 
submitted so patiently to the insolence of 
the islanders. At last even British patience 
was exhausted, and Sir Michael Seymour 
undertook to teach them a lesson in inter- 
national courtesy which they are not likely 
soon to forget. Having requested that, in 
conformity with Lord Elgin’s treaty, access 
should be given to the inner harbour, and 
having received an equivocal answer, 
Sir Michael very properly proceeded to 
open a way for himself. The Barra- 
couta, taking the Pique in tow, steamed 
down upon the obstructive line of junks, 
severed the connecting chain between 
two of those vessels, capsized the junk 
on the port side, “ soldiers, armament, 
and all,” and dragged the other abreast of 
the Dutch factory. The governor, we are 
told, intimated his regret that it had been 
found necessary to remove the junks, and 
“ promised that in future a passage should be 
opened on the approach of any of H.M.’s 
ships-of-war.” Nevertheless he attempted to 
plead sickness as an excuse for not receiving 
a visit from the admiral; but when the latter 
landed on the following morning he was at 
once conducted to the Government House, 
and received by the Governor with every 
demonstration of respect. 

There is not, perhaps, very much that is 
actually new in Mr.'Tronson’s account of the 
Japanese, for in all essential points he has 
been forestalled by Captain Sherard Osborn’s 
admirable papers in Blackwood, entitled “ A 
Cruise in Japanese Waters.” There are 
naturally many objects which strike all 
strangers with nearly equal forcibleness, but 
which being once described lose all the 
charm of novelty, the only charm that be- 
longed tothem. ‘Thus, no one now cares to be 
told that the Japanese have very primitive 
notions on the subject of modesty ; that they 
all bathe together without reference to sex; 
and that knowing themselves to be naked, 
or “ nude,” they think no harm of it. Neither 
are we surprised to learn that our old model 
of politeness, the French dancing-master, is 
quite eclipsed by these courteous islanders. 
Their tea-gardens, too, are as familiar to us 
as those in the suburbs of London, though 
sadly to the disadvantage of the latter. 
And now we think no more of their 
thirst for knowledge and _ wonderful 
aptitude for acquiring information than we 
do of the curiosity of a magpie when peering 
down a marrowbone. Still there are descrip- 
tions of homely scenes that are highly 
characteristic, and from which a tolerably 
accurate opinion may be formed of “life in 
Japan.” On one occasion the author, in 
company with two brother officers, while 
strolling through a tea-garden, “suddenly 





came upon a social party of Japanese ladies 





ee 


and gentlemen at tea in a pretty summer. 
house: ” 


‘* We bowed to them on passing, and as we did 
not wish to intrude upon their privacy, were about 
to withdraw, when a young gentleman arose, came 
towards us, and begged us to enter and partake of 
some tea. We gladly acceded to his request, 
and were soon at ease with our new acquaintances, 
Small square tables of lacquered ware, about a 
foot and a-half in height and six inches square, 
were placed on the right side of the Japanese; 
these supported cups of tea, sweetmeats, cakes, 
and small lacquered bowls of rice and fruit. Four 
married ladies sat together on one side, and near 
them an old gentleman; opposite sat a young 
Japanese officer and two young ladies, one about 
seventeen years of age, the other about twenty ; 
the latter were very pretty. We little dreamed 
of seeing such beauties in this retired spot ; their 
skins clear and white as that of a Circassian, with 
a healthy blush on their cheeks, which required 
not the assistance of the rouge-box ; finely arched 
brows, over bright black eyes, which grew brighter 
when the owners became animated, and were 
shadowed by long curling eyelashes ; noses small 
but straight, one bordering on aquiline ; small 
well cut lips, surrounded by even rows of teeth, 
of pearly lustre. Their jet black hair was brushed 
from the sides and back of the head, and fastened 
in a knot on the top of the head, by a fillet of 
pale pink silk. The elder was the handsomer of 
the two, and the chief object of attraction to the 
young officer ; as he frequently gave us an oppor- 
tunity of observing, by placing an arm around her 
waist and looking lovingly into her eyes. There 
was gracefulness in all her attitudes, especially 
when she took up a guitar at the request of her 
lover, and played a few airs for us ; but the music 
was rather monotonous and without harmony : at 
least our dull ears could not detect any. She 
accompanied herself in a song, in a falsetto tone : 
a species of whine, not altogether so discordant as 
that of the Chinese, yet merely bearable from its 
strangeness. The sister now joined in a duet, one 
endeavouring to outshriek the other. Our elder 
hosts were in raptures with the performance, and 
they wondered at our stolidity ; but our ears had 
been accustomed to the music of Grisi and Mario, 
and could not endure even the finest of Japanese 
singers. 

‘* Finding the ladies so obliging, we prevailed 
upon one to play whilst the other danced. The 
performance was peculiar; she went round the 
apartment, as in a slow waltz, making graceful 

asses with her hands, and humming an air to 
erself, smiling most agreeably, and bowing 
towards us as she went round. They were attired 
in richly embroidered silk : a loose tunic with 
wide sleeves, was fastened round the waist bya 
broad sash of pale pink ; a fan was passed through 
this, and, supporting the back of each lady was @ 
tri-cornered flat board, covered with parti-coloured 
silk. The married ladies were attired in robes a 
a fabric resembling cashmere, and of a sombre 
lavender colour. After tea they introduced pipes 
and some light wine. The Japanese tobacco 1s 
very mild and without flavour, so we requested 
that they would permit us to light cheroots 
instead, according to our own custom. They 
examined our uniform minutely, asking the English 
name of each part of it, and pronouncing each 

word separately after us.” 
%, 

This is a fair specimen of Mr. Tronsons 
style, which is always easy and unaffe 
and decidedly redolent of salt water. The 
most instructive portion of his work is, pro- 
bably, that which describes the northern 
coasts of China and the Russian settlements 
to the north of the Amoor. It is not easy: 
however, to select passages that combine 
brevity with their other recommendations, 
and consequently we are reduced to the 
necessity of simply notifying to our readers 
where they may obtain much varied an? 
entertaining information, though at ee 
overburdened by a multiplicity of person 
and trivial details. 
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THE PROPOSED COPPER COINAGE. 


Tus great Exhibition which took place in 
the year 1855, taught the Parisians, and 
through them the rest of the European 
world, that the English painters were far in 
advance of all others, that the English 
school was the best extant, and that in all 
probability years would elapse before any 
successful rivalry could be expected from 
continental artists. It was well that this 
should be the case, for had it not been so, 


the opinion of Winkelmann, “that it was | 


utterly impossible for the English ever to be 
either artists or critics; that nature had 
denied them originality of genius; and that 
the murkiness of their climate and the 
defects of their diet forbade among them the 


slightest development of taste,” would still | 


have maintained its ground. It is not often 
that works of English art are found out of 
our own island: our painters and sculptors 
find patrons at home: our architects cannot, 
unluckily, transport their productions abroad; 
and what foreigners know of English art 
they must generally gather from the re- 

rts of heavy Germans or sarcastic 

uls. One means would still remain— 
one which, in the hands of the Greeks and 
Romans of old, would be all-sufficient to ex- 
tend as well as to maintain the reputation of 


national genius: that one means lies in | 


ow coinage. The glorious gem-like pro- 
ductions of the Greek graver spread the 
fame of the country, as the home of the arts, 
to regions where the very names of Phi- 


dias and Praxiteles were never heard. Celtic | 


artists copied with their coarse tools and 
equally rude powers the tetradrachms of 
Alexander and Lysimachus which had found 
their way beyond the boundaries of civilisa- 
tion. Magna Grecia gave models of grace 


- and beauty, to be imitated with growing 


success by Celtiberian engravers, and the only 
exception to the rule was one which, in a 
more than usually satisfactory way, demon- 
strated its general truth. Athens alone was 
compelled to continue a coinage elementary 
in all the forms of art, because she alone had 
an extensive commerce, and the bar- 
barous tribes with whom it was carried 
on refused to accept any money but that 
which bore the archaic impress of the 
Athenian state. Just as “pillar dollars 


” 


are coined to this day with the effigy of | 


Charles III. for Spanish trade in Africa 
and the East, no others being received as 
genuine; so in the times when art had 
reached its acmé, the Athenians were still 
obliged to strike hemidrachms, drachms, 


dedrachms, tetradrachms, which look like | 
Egyptian rather than Attic workmanship, | 


use so great wus the confidence in the 


purity and weight of the Athenian coins | 


that they were taken when all others were 
rejected. In Roman times this disadvantage 
did not exist, and the colonial Roman coin- 
“e “cows us with numerous specimens 
Which, under the title of “ Imperial Greek,” 
show at once the spread of the arts and the 
extent of the empire. In those days the 
coins of a civilised country were intended to 
Present an epitome of its history. No man 
_ pay his denarius for his bath, or 
mg his obolus to the poor petitioner, 
b ‘out having his attention called to the 
Slories of the State of which he was a citizen : 
every fresh conquest, every new edifice, every 
mM oon =, event of domestic 
its abiding records in the 
one of the period. And it is impossible 
find a more perfect history of art than 





that which is presented to us by the coins of 
the Roman Empire, from the splendid issues 
of the Augustan mint down to the poor, 
flat, and inartistic discs which disgrace the 
era of the Palzologi. 

English art can be best represented abroad 
by the English coinage ; our money flies 
wide, and the reputation of our engravers 
ought to be carried along with it. 
stands the fact ? We havea tolerable coinage 
in point of weight and firmness; it is not 
dirty, greasy, and disgusting like that of 
| the German States. It is not absolutely 
| ridiculous in point of design, like that 
of most of the South American States; 
but it is no credit to us. We read on 
the reverse of our shilling. its magic name, 
| surrounded by a wreath of oak and olive; 
our sixpence gives us no better design; our 
florin is flat and medieval, with a crowned 
bust and Gothic letters!—letters which 
nobody can read, and which happily nobody 
cares to read. If they did, they would find 
themselves in possession of the following 
interesting lesson in arithmetic—One florin, 
one-tenth of a pound. Our ancestors knew 
better than this. They at all events gave 
lessons in divinity, and their selections from 


Scripture were frequently striking and 
applicable. Our crown-piece is the acmé of 


our numismatic disgrace; it is so badly 
struck as to stand at the very bottom of the 
list of European coins. At the very time 
when the French five-frane piece presents us 
with a legend in relief on the edge, having 
| previously had the same legend in sunken 
letters, our crown-piece, which, from the 
time of Cromwell had given the legend in 
relief, goes back to the letters sunk in; 
and in other respects the coin deserves 
almost as much to be called “The Black- 
smith’s” as those celebrated coins of Charles I. 
| which Dr. Aquila Smith has with so much 
learning and success appropriated to Kil- 
kenny. Now the question will very natu- 
rally arise, “ Whose fault is this?” and we 
hasten at once to release from all odium 
the late eminent engraver whose work it 
was. He must be judged by his proofs, and 
the proof of this very coin is one of the most 
beautiful that ever proceeded from the Mint 
—the crown of 1847, much as it has been 
admired, is not for 2 moment to be compared 
with it. The real blame lies with the Mint 
itself; the coin is badly struck, badly made 
altogether. What it might be, what it ought 
to be, is shown by the proof; but it is a most 
significant circumstance, that the Mint has 
long since disallowed the issue of proofs at 
all. In old times, when the coins themselves 
were well made, proofs in all metals were 
abundant; a more exquisite series than that 
of the copper coinage taken in silver is not 
to be imagined. Of the present reign, we 
believe one set only is known—that in the 
cabinet of Mr. Sainthill, of Cork. 

These remarks occur to us in consequence 
of an announcement that we are to have a 
new coinage, not of copper, but of bronze, 
which is to be smaller in size than the 
present, but more beautiful in execution. 
Now the present is a very irregular affair, 
and a large portion of the coins are much 
worn and defaced. First, we have the large 
coins of 1797, the pennies having a broad 
rim, with sunken letters, and the farthing 
being graced with the word “farthing” in 
the exergue, lest there should be any doubt 
| as to its denomination. This is a Birming- 

ham coinage, by Boulton and Watt; and the 
} notion entertained about it was, that it was 
| to be a pre-eminently useful one, for the 

















; 


| weigh exactly one ounce. 
| body ever made it the substitute of a rule or 


But how | 





penny was to serve at once for a coin, a 
measure, and a weight, inasmuch as it was 
to measure exactly one inch across, and to 
However, as no- 


an ounce weight, its utility was confined to 
its capacity of buying a pennyworth of any 
commodity. Then there was the coinage of 
1806 and 1807, which was a considerable 
reduction both in diameter and solidity; and 
since then there have been still further re- 
ductions, so that the present penny, bearing 
the image and superscription of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, is in proportion to that of 
1797 less than as 2 to 3. In fact, then 16 
went to the pound, now we have 26. 

All this while, till the time of George IV. 
there was a still smaller coinage for Ireland. 
Now, we have one standard for the whole 
empire, at least for the European portions 
of it; and the time is, we think, come when 


| we might extend to India, Australia, Canada, 


the West Indies, New Zealand, and all our 
other colonies, the advantage of one uniform 
currency. Itis stated that the size of the 
coins is to be materially diminished : we have 
no objection to this. Our copper currency 
has always been in fact a currency of tokens ; 
it has been a legal tender only to the extent 
of forty shillings, and no one has desired to 
have more of it than was necessary. Save 
persons engaged in trade, and who required 
it for the purposes of change, it would be 
difficult to find any individual who had more 
than a shilling’s worth of it; and it is clear 
therefore that the only ground on which the 
coin could be made approximate to its 
nominal value must be that of preventing 
counterfeits. But though it would be a pro- 
fitable fraud to counterfeit a copper coinage, 
the nominal value of which would be perhaps 
three times greater than its intrinsic worth, 
yet it will be manifest that the public con- 
venience would be consulted by its port- 
ability, and that the facility of forgery would 
be diminished in proportion to the artistic 
beauty of the coin. We hope therefore that 
we shall have something really creditable 
to the country, that we shall have proofs 
easily attainable, and that the design will at 
least have the merit of novelty. One thing 
especially we do hope for,—that the recent 
villanous coinage of Louis Napoleon, made 
we believe in Birmingham, and which has 
been most absurdly praised by some speakers 
in the House of Commons, will not be taken 
as a model for our own; the size will do 
very well, but we certainly do not want the 
medieval device of an inner circle; and in 
fact we should like, if it were all the same to 
the higher powers, something that might 
indicate the progress of art among us. 

One word about a decimal coinage. We 
hasten to assure all parties to this important 
question, that the proposed issue of smaller 
bronze coins does not concern them at all. 
As tokens they will bear just the value which 
Government places upon them, and neither 
more nor less. They will enter into the plgn 
of a decimal coinage just as they will into 
that curious mélange which prevails at the 
present time; and, in short, will be tenths 
or twelfths with equal facility. 

May we suggest that, as our beloved 
Queen has arrived at a ripe middle age—as 





she has already attained the honourable 
title of grandmother, and this, too, without 
losing her personal attractions—it would not 
be altogether unreasonable if the new coinage 
should represent her with a somewhat more 
matronly aspect than that which was an 
excellent likeness two-and-twenty years ago. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 

Old Styles’s. By Henry Spicer, Esq. (Bosworth 
& Harrison.) This capital story is in a great 
measure a reprint from Household Words, and 
held in its earlier form a deservedly high rank 
among the contributions to that periodical. Mr. 
Spicer’s style is the happiest imitation of Mr. 
Dickens's own. The pathos is especially so. 
The death of little Eleanor Wilton, and the 
dénouement of Mary Percival’s mysterious cha- 
racter, are both exceedingly well conceived, and 
told with real power and talent. Perhaps the 
influence of the master over the mind of the ap- 
prentice is nowhere more conspicuous than in the 
delineation of Martha Bundle, the nurse of the 
young hero whose education, commenced under 
her auspices, terminates after an eventful sojourn 
at ‘Old Styles’s” establishment. The great 
sorrow of ‘‘Old Styles,”—the loss of an only son 
in a duel,—the mystery which his constant self- 
reproach for real or fancied neglect of the lost son 
had invested him with, and the uses which the 
astute ‘‘ Bobby Sharpe” made of this mystery in 
terrifying the new pupil fresh from the predis- 
posing scenes of a stepmother’s cruelty, are all 
drawn in a vigorous and truthful manner, and 
prove that Mr. Spicer has acquired no inconsider- 
able mastery over the department of prose fiction 
to which he has devoted himself. The portraits 
of the two ushers well merit insertion : 


“The foible of Mr. Thummles was family. He was 
descended (and had been a considerable time coming 
down) from an ancient Norman house, the patriarch of 
which (Gaston de Thumberleigh) came over, or had pro- 
posed to do so (for his name does not appear in the roll 
examined by Leland), with William the Conqueror. It 
has been conjectured that he was detained by business 
connected with the commissariat, or clothing department, 
while a younger scion of the house accompanied the ex- 
pedition ; history speaking freely of a youth whose name 
<with the careless soldier-frankness of the period, reduced 
to ‘ - amend or ‘Tom Thumb’) is even now a household 
word. 

“How the high-sounding Thumberleigh had ravelled 
down into Thummles, and become associated with com- 
mercial interests under the title of ‘Thummles and Tid- 
dlethwayte,’ drysalters, was never clearly ascertained. 
Mr. Thummales adhered stoutly to his Norman ancestry— 
the immediate bond and symbol being a huge copper seal, 
which depended from his fob, and bore a half-effaced 
heraldic device, of which all that could be made out was 
@ crest resembling a pair of inexpressibles, and a motto, 
* In tempore scissi’—‘I cut it,’ or ‘have cut it ... in time.’ 

** Now, of the assumption of this device by Gaston de 
Thumberleigh no authentic record exists. It has been 
indeed suggested that the words of the motto are in general 
allusion to his absence from the field of Hastings; or, if 
that be rejected, might not the expression refer to the 
punctuality with which the hero executed orders of the 
description symbolised in the crest, and supplied the Con- 
queror’s army, m dueseason, with the most indispensable 
articles of their attire ? 

“Mr. Thummles, who utterly eschewed drysalting in 
all its branches, retained the patrician predilections and 
characteristics of his ancestors. He took snuff—he had 
the gout—he wore a wig with a pigtail, the last of its spe- 
cies ever seen wild in the northern counties, Finally, he 
kept a diary—not a mere dry register of domestic occur- 
rences, such as could only interest himself, but a collection 
of anecdotes illustrative of the characters of persons of 
quality, calculated to inspire reverence and emulation in 
those youthful minds to which occasionally, as a great 
treat, he would unfold the treasures of the volume. 

“Mr. Boreham, the other master, was a large, grave 
man, whose likeness to Doctor Johnson had, it was 
rumoured, really done him good service. He dressed as 
closely as possible after the style of his great prototype, 
wearing a long loose coat, thick cravat, and brown top- 
boots, and carrying an enormous stick, or rather cudgel, 
in his dexter hand. He was the tenderest-hearted creature 
in New worid, with the ways, and very much the aspect, of 
a bear. 

Sharpe and [had become great friends by the hour of 
dinner, when the maid who brought us that meal an- 
nounced that Mrs. Morfew had just arrived, and was in 
her tantrums—a circumstance which seemed to afford my 
companion immense satisfaction. 

“As we re-entered the playground the great bell an- 
nounced another arrival; and soon afterwards two gen- 
tlemen strolled forth. I recognised them at once, from 
Master Sharpe’s description, as Messrs. Thummles and 
Boreham. 

“Mr. Thummles waved his hand to us, much as a baron 
might acknowledge the presence of a couple of retainers, 
twiddled his 4x seal, and strutted on. 

“* Sir,’ said Mr. Boreham to Sharpe, ‘the boy whois 
not dilatory in the resumption of his studies offers either 
an example of voluntary application, or an illustration of 
parental or avuncular punctuality. Sir, I am glad to see 
you. Sir, I trust your uncle is well?’”’ 


“Old Styles’s ” has merit enough of its own to 
establish a wide popularity, apart from the interest 
thrown around it by the shade of the departed 


The Parson and the Poor. By Austyn Graham. 
(Newby.) This is one of that class of novels 
(generally, as in the present instance, the obvious 
production of a woman’s hand), against which it 
is very hard to say all that there is to be said. 
The first two or three chapters are almost too 
much to be endured ; but, once endure them, and 
you begin to be entertained. The various ab- 
surdities become less offensive, as it is gradually 
discovered that they are not the result of affecta- 
tion. The style may be odd, the descriptions 
excessive, the conversations often stilted and un- 
like anything in real life; but there is this 
redeeming point, that the author is actually 
drawing from his or her own stock in hand, and 
not serving up a spoilt edition of somebody else. 
The descriptive element in Austyn Graham’s mind 
is developed to the last degree. Several sen- 
tences in one place are devoted to the announce- 
ment that the heroine found the light too strong 
in the drawing-room, and that she drew the 
Venetian blinds in consequence. Yet we are by 
no means sure that it would have answered to 
compress ‘*The Parson and the Poor” into one 
volume instead of three. There is an artlessness 
and unconsciousness about the author's very pro- 
lixity which it would not do to forfeit, and every 
reader knows that descriptive passages may be 
skipped. The plot is simplicity itself. The 
parson is Mr. Ravenshaw, a model clergyman, 
about forty years of age, who presides over the 
poor of Hazelwood. Beatrice Vane, the young 
heiress of the long unoccupied Hazelwood Hall, 
suddenly comes into residence, seldom seen at 
first by the villagers excepting when she dashes 
up to church in her splendid carriage, and 
reported by the footman to be ‘‘ proud as Lucifer.” 
Mr. Ravenshaw begins by admiring her ‘‘ dash,” 
and suspecting a heart under the proud exterior ; 
he goes on by saving the Hall from a gang of 
burglars, and he finishes by taming and marrying 
Miss Vane. There is a good deal of life thrown 
into the bye-plots, and the whole production is 
sufficiently interesting, however wanting it may 
be in artistic excellence. 

Handbook for Southport. By Dr. David 
MeNicoll. It seems to be the destiny of medical 
men, located at watering places, that they shall re- 
cord the facts of the sanitaria they honour with their 
practice. Here we have a handbook for Southport, 
but varying from the run of handbooks very con- 
siderably, for while the style is pleasant the 
matter is very interesting, especially the copious 
notes of the entire natural history of the district, 
illustrated with some very fairly coloured litho- 
graphs. Of course we need not say the author 
has yielded a sufficient meed of praise to the climate 
of Southport—tis the very best in England, the 
doctor would have us believe—and he should 
speak well of it, for he tells us it in all probability 
saved his life. 

Parliamentary Reform: Should the Colonies be 
Represented? Such is the title of a pamphlet from 
the pen of Mr. T. C. Meekins, of the Inner 
Temple, in which the arguments in favour of a 
closer political union of the colonies in general, 
and more especially of Canada, with the mother 
country, are clearly and forcibly stated, and the 
dangers to the balance of the constitution pointed 
out, which must remain so long as the present 
state of things is allowed to exist—dangers which 
have been foretold by all the cleverest men who 
have considered the subject. Instead of detached 
legislatures for each separate colony, as at present 
existing, Mr. Meekins proposes that the number 
of Members of the Houses of Parliament should 
be augmented, to admit representatives of the 
various colonies to sit on an equal footing with 
those of Great Britain and Ireland, except so far 
as voting on committees. We recommend this 
pamphlet to the attention of all who desire to see 
the British constitution accommodate itself to the 
growing requirements of our colonial possessions. 

Alice Littleton, a Tale. By Forester Fitz-David. 
(Longman.) A most humiliating book, show- 
ing, as it does, how stupid a man, who can write 





whole volume, while the plot might have beey 
imported from one of the very lowest transpontine 
theatres. At the age of sixteen, and at breakfast, 
Alice, being told to sit down, thus replies to her 
merchant father, ‘‘Thy slave, my lord father, 
obeys thee.” Instead of immediately sending the 
family carriage for Dr. Conolly, the merchant 
father projects the ‘coming out” of his daughter, 
and this ultimately leads to an introduction to 
Mr. Mansfield, who is an honourable, and q 
tremendous blackguard indeed; ‘‘the young 
man’s breast was a charnel-house of festeri 
corruption.” Alice admires this pathologie 
specimen, but soon discovers his immoral con. 
dition, and when his face appears in the ghostly 
form one terrible night, she screams ; the waiti 
maid and the governess rush in, and we are tol 
they found her ‘beautiful face whiter than her 
night-dress.” However, she gets over this attack, 
and falls in love with ‘“‘Tom,” a painter, with whom 
comes a fine love scene—‘‘a little hand was laid 
gently on his head, and a soft voice whispered, 
‘Tom.’ He started back, and saw”-—a very 
extraordinary caligraphy—‘‘ his name written in 
characters of fire upon her heart.” Tom lives 
with a most disreputable party, who calls herself 
his mother, but of course she is not, for a hero 
with a drunken mamma would be an outrage on 
the unities, and we have a fine retrospect of this 
lady when she grasped the first money the young 
artist earned. ‘‘ ‘Money !’ shrieked she—the boy 
started back im terror and nearly fell over the 
breakfast things.” However, to get back to the 
wicked nobleman—he proposes, Alice all the while 
talking to the parrot, ‘‘ Pelly, poor Polly.” Heis 
refused, Alice’s father is enraged, and this British 
merchant knocks his daughter down. Thereupon 
she goes to Tom immediately, the British 
merchant euts his daughter off with not evena 
pewter shilling, dies directly after, and another 
villain comes into all the property. Tom and 
Alice are happy, but the wicked nobleman perse- 
cutes. Tom is got out of the way, Alice is about 
to be carried off by two masks, when “the tall 
dark figure of a policeman” appears—a deus ex 
machind indeed; the tall mask, of course the 
wicked nobleman, is wounded to the death, and 
then it all comes out that my lord is not my lord, 
having deprived ‘‘ Tom” of his patent of nobility, 
and he dies, Tom takes to the coronet, Alice is 
lady E., and this precious farrago, published by a 
good house in a superior manner, comes to 4 
preposterous completion. Bon voyage to it, most 
doleful and stupid of compositions ! 


The Parochial System: a Charge, by Richard 
Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Areh- 
bishop Whately has recently delivered a charge, 
entitled ‘‘The Parochial System,” on the occa- 
sion of the Triennial Visitation of the Province 
of Dublin. The Archbishop directed his especial 
attention to the immense value of private ministt®- 
tions, observing : 

« And this, comparatively inconspicuous, but certainly 
not least important branch of Ministerial duty, belong 
most especially to what may be called the Paroch 
System of our Church. If public preaching, and the ad- 
ministering of the Sacraments, were all that was needed, 
there would be no necessity for dividing o om 
country into any such districts as we call Parishes, a0 
confiding each to the superintending care of its owt 
Pastor.” 


Further on His Grace urges : 
“Many of you probably could confirm what has been 


said, by instances coming under your own experience. 
Of those that have come under mine, I will mention one, 
and only one, as an illustration of the above remarks. ‘oo 
“There was a parish (of moderate extent) ae - 
care of a conscientious and zealous Minister, who 
lament, as to one point, the utter failure of his ht 
The Lord’s table was attended only on six : ip 
persons, all members of one family. The rest of me 4 
gregation continued to absent themselves from the 
nance, notwithstanding his delivering — —— 
sermon, filled with the most cogent reasons, and t nary 
earnest exhortations. The people continued ah goood 
church, and listened (and perhaps listened wit " 4 
bation) to the sermons, as if to something no’ ‘cm 
designed for them, but altogether for some einere ings 
of persons. Another Minister, to whom this state 0 : 
was known, succeeded to the charge of the 7 poo 
he resolved to try another course of procedure. He } 
round to the several families of the parishioners, 
instructions — explanations — reasons—exhortation: ‘ 





fair English, may become when he takes to novel- 





Hou scholad Wore 7s, 


craft. There is not a single good line in the 








monstrances—according to what each case | : 
And the result was, that on the very next occasion of his 
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celebrating the Lord’s Supper, instead of six or eight, he 
had above ninety communicants.”’ 

The Archbishop however takes care to warn 
Ministers from the danger of overrating human 
authority, to which this system under circum- 
stances might lead : 


“But it may be worth while to suggest that care will 
sometimes be needed to guard against what may be 
reckoned an eogoame Comer. You will perhaps find 
that some of the best-disposed of your flock are inclined 
to assign, not too little, but too much authority to their 
Pastor. Men are apt, in this matter, to be misled by a 
false analogy, between the clerical profession on the one 
hand, and the medical and legal on the other. Peres 
Pastor is very assiduous, and is much beloved and ad- 
mired, it will perhaps be found that many of his people 
place him (in their own minds)—not indeed distinctly and 
avowedly, but practically—almost on the same level with 
the inspired Apostles :—that they receive doctrines, in 
fact, on his word, and give an uninquiring and unhesi- 

ing assent to all he says, simply because said by him. 

And indeed I have myself known a Protestant Minister 
congratulate himself on finding this to be the case with 
several of his people; forgetting apparently that two- 
thirds of his parishioners were, on the very same prin- 
ciple, adhering to a religious system which he, and which 
1, considered erroneous and dangerous.” 
The consideration of intimacy between Pastors 
and their flocks naturally leads to an expression 
of the Archbishop’s opinions with regard to con- 
fession and absolution, upon which doctrines he 
says : 

“ But there is one casein which the danger I have been 
alluding to has reference exclusively to the Pastor’s 
private intercourse with his people; I mean, that of con- 
sultation as to cases of conscience, and private confession 
of particular sins. Auricular confession, enjoined as an 
habitual and necessary duty, though itis felt as a grievous 
burden by many of those belonging to Churches which do 
enjoin it, is a burden which could never have been origi- 

ly imposed on men without their own consent. And 
there can be no doubt, I think, that the practice must 
have grown up in consequence of men’s craving for the 
relief of what is called uxburdening the conscience, or (as 
it is sometimes styled) ‘making a clean breast.’ And 
one proof that might be given of this is, that something 
nearly approaching to that system of particular confes- 
sion has been introduced by a Protestant sect, which does 
hot recognise priestly absolution. . . . But the power of 
remitting or retaining sins, has been, as you are aware, 
misunderstood as implying a power (one which neither 
the Apostles themselves, nor any other man can possess) 
ofabsolutely pardoning sins as against God.” 

The Archbishop says, in conclusion : 

“T will once more remind you that, in dwelling on the 
advantages of the parochial system, and on the import- 
ance of the private ministrations of a parish Pastor, I am 
far from meaning to disparage either theological studies, 
or missionary enterprise, or public preaching of the 
Gospel: but merely inviting the attention which I think 
is justly due to a less conspicuous and imposing, but not 


less important or less difficult branch of the Christian 
Minister's duties.” 





MONTHLY CA USERIES ON FRENCH BOOKS. 


IF our readers will follow us for a few moments 
to the Quartier Latin, the precinct of the Sorbonne, 
the learned ‘de of Paris, we shall introduce them 
to some publications which are certainly far more 
worthy of notice than the fashionable duodecimos 
issued for the benefit of Paris blasés and blasées by 
the editors of the Bibliotheque Nouvelle. Far be 
it from us, however, to denounce as abominations 
the whole tribe of modern imaginative literature ; 
the garbage contained in ‘ Madame Bovary,” 


¢ obscenities which have brought “* Fanny” to | 


its sixteenth edition prove nothing against either 


- Jules Sandeau’s delightful tales or 
ile Augier’s comedies; but still our 


monthly causeries must not be always con- 
fined to productions of a lighter sort, and it 
is only fair to our cont'nental neighbours to 
show that they are capable of something far higher 
maim and in real merit. 
M. Durand’s catalogue, just received from Paris, 
cludes a list of works each of which would de- 
‘eve an article for itself, and which we must 
spose of, notwithstanding, with a few words of 
commendation quite inadequate to their im- 
nee. Let us take up, for example, Count 
oucher de Careil’s volume on Descartes. How in- 
teresting, not only to the metaphysician or to the 
Tetetatician, but also to Es general reader ! 
sain redinary genius who revolutionised 
frat philosophy, threw down the whole system of 


in 


Scholasticism, and founded the school of modern 
Spiritualism, Descartes 
Myect of study. 

tively read the w 


irtes, must always be a favourite 
Now, to those who have atten- 
orks of that great writer, either in 





/of the Channel. 


M. Cousin’s editions or in the former less complete 
ones, it is quite evident that the idea generally 
formed of the philosopher is not altogether correct. 
This, we believe, arises from the fact that hitherto 
no work of his has been brought to light anterior 
to the celebrated ‘‘Discours de la Méthode,” which 


he composed when already forty years old. What, | 


therefore, must have been the joy of a savant 
like M. de Careil when, during an excursion in 
Germany, he discovered, amidst a bundle of old 
MSS. half destroyed by time, dust, and 
damp, Ist, a paper entitled ‘‘ Cartesii Cogi- 
lationes Private,” that is to say, a collection 


of detached thoughts written by Descartes 
at the early age of twenty-three, and, 


moreover, annotated by Leibnitz; 2nd, another 
MS., bearing the following title, ‘‘ Ad Principia 
Philosophie Annotationes, and a number of equally 
interesting observations on various points connected 
with meteorology, physiology, and mathematics ! 
The result of these discoveries was the volume we are 
now noticing,* which is to be followed by another 


containing further treasures rescued from destruc- | 


tion by Count Foucher de Careil. Thus the /itééra- 
teur who has already added so materially to our 
knowledge of the philosophy of Leibnitz + will also 
have connected his name for ever with that of the 
reformer of metaphysics in France. More than 
half the present volume is occupied by an im- 
portant preface, in which M. de Careil not only 
illustrates the various fragments he has been 
enabled to publish for the first time, but explains 
fully in all its bearings the Cartesian system of 
philosophy. Even after the masterly expositions 
of M.M. Cousin, Jules Simon, Bouiilier, and 
Damiron, this introduction deserves to be studied ; 
it is quite a chef @euvre, and will add much to 
the learned editor’s reputation as a scholar and a 
thinker. 

From the grave discourses of the Tourangean 
philosopher, from the abstruse speculations about 
God, the soul, and the origin of our ideas, we 
jump back, at one bound, to the jovial poet of the 


| middle ages, old Chaucer, to wit, he who sang 


whilom of Troilus and Cresseide, the Canterbury 
Pilgrims, and the ‘‘ Flower and the Leaf.” We 
have often wondered that a writer so pre-eminently 
French in some of his intellectual features, whose 
works carry about them so many traces of the 
influence exerted by the trowvéres, should be com- 
paratively, at least, so unknown on the other side 
M. Paulin Paris (MSS. de la 
Bibl. Innpériale), M. Victor Leclere, and M. Ville- 


| main have indeed mentioned Chaucer in their 


writings ; but they can scarcely be said to have 
done anything else : and, in short, the biography, 
the literary history of a personage whose connection 
with France was quite as close as his relation to 


England, was only very vaguely known by 
French readers before M. Sandras, availing 


himself of the materials gathered together by 
former critics, took the degree of LL.D. at the 
Sorbonne with his excellent essay on Chaucer. 
The first chapter contains, of course, a summary 
of the principal biographical details we know 
respecting the poet. M. Sandras remarks that 
during the middle ages the qualities of a pro- 
fessed homme de lettres were never thought in- 
compatible with more serious duties, especially 
with the transaction of public business. Thus, 
amongst the Italians, Dante, Petrarch, Boecaccio ; 
in Seotfand, John Barbour; in France, Philippe 
de Vitry, served their respective countries as 
diplomatists whilst they rendered themselves 
popular by their compositions; Chaucer, whom 
Philippa of Hainault called Le Grand Translateur, 
belonged to the deputation which King Edward 








* “(Euvres Inédites de Descartes, précédées dune 
Introduction snr la Méthode,” par M. Le C Foucher de 
Careil. lvol. 8vo. (Paris: Durand.) 

+ “ Réfatation Inédite de Spinosa par Leibniz, précédée 
dun Mémoire par A. Foucher de Careil et d’un Rapport 
de M. Cousin a l’Académie des Sciences 
Politiques.”’ 1 vol. 8vo. 

“Lettres et Opuscules Incdits de Leibniz, précédés d’une 
Introduction.”” Premiére partie. 
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préecédés dune Introduction.” 

t “‘ Etude sur G. Chancer, considéré comme Imitatenr 
des Trouvéres.”” Par E. G. Sandras, Agrégé de I’ Uni- 
versité, lvol.Syo. (Paris: Durand.) 


sent in 1372 to treat with the Doge of Genoa 
about the establishment of a commercial entrepét 
on behalf of Italy in one of the English sea-ports. 
In discussing a few controverted biographical 
facts, M. Sandras corrects some blunders which 
had escaped the notice of previous historians, and 
then he passes on to what is more properly the 
literary part of his subject. Amongst the earliest 
works composed by Chaucer, we must reckon his 
“‘Romaunt of the Rose.” Every one who has in 
the slightest degree directed his attention to 
medieval lore knows how popular the allegorical 
poem jointly composed by Guillaume de Lorris 
and Jean de Meung speedily became. Denounced 
from the pulpit, sharply criticised by Christine de 
Pisan, the attacks directed against it only serve 
to prove the reputation it obtained, and the taste 
had spread so extensively for allegorical composi- 
tions and metaphysical poetry, that Chaucer found 
it necessary to produce an English version of the 
famous ‘*‘Romaunt.” M. Sandras examines to 
what extent the translation follows the original, 
and he refutes Tyrwhitt’s assertion that Jean de 
Meung’s second part had likewise been rendered 
in extenso by the English poet. According to 
him, if a number of omissions are noticeable in 
Chaucer's version of the continuator’s text, this 
arises from the fact that the lengthy, tedious 
details of which this part almost entirely consists 
were at variance with the lively style and the 
brilliant imagination of the English poet. 

Chapter ILI. of the brochure we are now exam- 
ining introduces to us Chaucer as following the 
Italian writers in his ‘‘ Troilus and Cresseide,” his 
‘*Palemon and Arcite,” and several other works, 
the names of which will readily occur to the 
student of our early poetry ; but M. Sandras is of 
opinion that Chaucer's direct imitations from Dante 
and Petrarch are extremely insignificant. ‘* Méme 
en imitant les Italiens,” says he, ‘* Chaucer s est 
rapproché autant que possible de nos trowvéres.” 
In accordance with this assertion, which we think 
very plausible, the reader will naturally expect to 
find the most important part of M. Sandras’ 
disquisition contained in the fourth chapter, where 
he reviews such poems of Chaucer as he deems 
borrowed from exclusively French sources. This, 
in fact, is the strong chapter of the book, and the 
numerous comparisons which the author institutes 
between the ‘Canterbury Tales” and various old 
French fabliaux renders all this portion of the 
essay pre-eminently valuable. An Appendix of 
illustrative extracts gathered from scarce or 
unpublished MSS. has also been subjoined. 

M. Deltour was singularly fortunate when he 
selected out of the annals of literature Racine and 
Racine’s enemies as the subject of a disquisition.* 
There was, at all events, plenty to write on, and 
even if the author had merely contented himself 
with committing to paper ali the apne squibs, 
epigrams, showered down upon the great French 
tragic poet, he might have filled a volume of no 
ordinary dimensions. Racine is generally con- 
sidered as the poet par excellence of the reign of 
Louis XIV. The regularity of his style, the calm, 
dignified character of his genius, in one word, his 
qualities as well as his defects, identify him more 
than any other writer with the whole spirit of a 
court and an age in which outward decorum, 
stateliness, and grandeur, were considered essen- 
tials. One would naturally suppose, therefore, 
that Racine’s influence was paramount, that he 
preserved the undisputed possession of the French 
stage, and that the sharp voice of criticism never 
jarred upon his ears amidst the praise of which he 
was so long the object. But the reverse was the 
case; from the very beginning of his dramatic 
career to the end of it, he saw himself unceasingly 
and unsparingly attacked; a powerful cabal 
organised against him at last sueceeded in driving 
him from the stage ; and when, after a protracted 


| silence, he found in the sacred Seriptures the 


theme of his own noblest tragedies, the virulent 
criticism levélled at him caused him on his death- 
bed to doubt whether he left a name that would 
descend to posterity. 





* “Tes Ennemis de Racine au XVII* Siécle.”” Par F. 
Deltour, Ancien Eléve de I’Ecole Normale, Professeur au 
Lycée Bonaparte. 1 vol. 8vo. (Paris: Durand.) 
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The animosity which Racine’s merit excited is 
well known; but whence did it spring? What 
interests, what passions were at the bottom of it ? 
Did it exercise any influence either on Racine 
himself, or in general on the French stage? All 
these are interesting questions, and M. Deltour, 
in answering them, has produced more than a 
simple disquisition ; he has written a work full of 
amusing details and sound views on a celebrated 
period in the history of literature. The opposition 
Racine encountered rose, in the first place, from 
the partiality which a numerous section of French 
society entertained towards Corneille. The society 
of the Hétel de Rambouillet, the préciewx and 
précieuses who had so long laid down the law in 
matters of taste, felt provoked that a new poet, 
unknown to them, unsupported by them, should 
attempt to take the place occupied by the author 
of ‘* Cinna” and ‘* Polyeucte.” The Acadénvie 
Frangaise, too, reckoned still among its members 
a considerable gathering of men like Chapelain, 
Benserade, and Perrault, who were utterly in- 
capable of appreciating what was truly beautiful. 
In the last place, we must notice Racine’s own 
irritability of temper as one of the chief causes 
which prejudiced so much against him the greater 
part of his contemporaries. His quarrels with 
Port Royal were strong proofs of this, and it was 
only through the kind interference of Boileau that 
he was prevented from taking many rash steps 
which he would have afterwards bitterly repented. 
From the distance at which we are placed, Racine’s 
transcendant merits as a poet alone become con- 
spicuous, but we must not forget that it was 
some time before they were acknowledged even in 
France, and the long discussions to which his 
tragedies gave rise form a very piquant chapter 
in the literary annals of the seventeenth century. 
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South KeEnsincton Mvusevm.—During the 
week ending Aug. 6, 1859, the visitors have been : 


—3737 on the free days, and 3331 on similar 


evenings, while the total number for the week, 
including the Students’ days was 7955. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A correspondent writes us a letter with refer- 
ence to the amended Copyright Act, in which he 
says that a single word in the Act materially 
affects the rights of English authors who write for 
American firms ; and we are glad to say American 
publishers are not only printing the works of 
Englishmen, but actually paying them for original 
writings. Indeed, we could point to one especial 
United States magazine the proprietors of which 
pay English authors, albeit unknown, sums _ 
as large, if not larger, than the owners of many high 
class English periodicals can afford to pay for home 
talent. Our correspondent draws our attention to 
clause seventeen, wherein it is enacted that no 
person shall import any English author’s works 
without his permission, unless he holds the copy- 
right. The words used are—‘‘any printed book 
first composed, or written, or printed, or pub- 
lished, in any part of the United Kingdom ;” 
and we are informed by the above-mentioned 
letter, that had the words of the Act been 
‘‘written and printed,” instead of ‘‘ written or 
printed,” the consequence would have been that 
an English author writing an original tale for an 
American magazine could not have claimed copy- 
right in this country, the condition, ‘first 
written and printed in the United Kingdom” not 
having been complied with. The letter continues, 
that to import a single copy of an English 
author’s tale first published in America, for the 
purposes of reprint, would come under the mean- 
ing of the Act, for clearly without the importation, 
the subsequent publication could not be effected. 
Whatever may be the force of our correspondent’s 
remarks, it is very clear that the use of ‘‘or” in 
the place of ‘‘ and” throughout the Act has vastly 
increased its powers. 

Perhaps no better evidence exists of the cruel 
power of trades’ unions than the following anec- 
dote, related to us by a gentleman who is the ap- 
pointed architect of several public companies. 
Our informant states that so thoroughly is the mass 
of builders under a system of espionage, that no 
labourer could lift two bricks at a time while 
building, or neglect to rap the side of each brick 
picked up, without being sure to be reported to 
the foreman, and to receive his dismissal. Our 
informant. adds, that the lifting of a single brick 
at a time, or the tapping of it with the trowel, is 
not a custom originating in a plan of correct 
building, but are rules made by the trade union 
to procure an equal amount of work from all 
builders. We make no apology for publishing 
these facts, evidences of quite a builders’ Jesuitry 
as they are ; for any information which can serve 
to fairly exhibit the working of a trade union, 
must be interesting to all classes of readers at the 
present moment. 

With reference to the second meeting of the Kent 
Archeological Society, we would venture to make 
a few suggestions which appear to be not uncalled 
for. When only one day is devoted to business, 
surely three hours could be better employed than 
they were at the castle banquet at Rochester, 
where the speakers seemed to have studied how 
to avoid saying one word in reference to archeo- 
logy, to its proper objects, to the Society, and to 
the meeting. Lord Stanhope certainly advised 
the ladies to study etymology, and he gave 
examples of his own acquirements in that branch 
of antiquarian study; but he overlooked the 
name of the very place in which the meeting had 
assembled, which is unquestionably derived from 
Durobrive, although the letters vo are all that 
remain of the original word. Although Lord 
Stanhope is President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, he could find no other example to prove 
how far this meeting excelled the former than the 
dinner! He ignored the learned lectures on the 
cathedral, the castle, and the walls ; he ignored 
the papers ; and he ignored the exhibitions and 
the exhibitors : he saw only the dinner-table, and 
he argued, ‘‘Why are we who are devoted to 
science to be deprived of the good things of this 
world?” No one disputes this; but we contend 
that his lordship was the wrong man in the right 








place, and that the Kent Society must be cautious 


how, in future, it exposes itself to; the* criticism 
of the public, which, though it is good-humouredly 
indulgent, likes consistency and propriety. ; 

It is proposed that a new Polytechnic Insti. 
tution shall rise, Phcenix-like, from the ruins of 
the old, now about to be closed. The proposed 
capital of the embryo company is 20,000/., in 101, 
shares, of which it is intended to call up no more 
than 14,0007. The promoters, amongst whom are 
some very worthy gentlemen, have but little 
doubt that a fair dividend can be paid. It is also 
proposed to declare dividends on donations, such 
dividends to go towards founding scholarships, 
or granting prizes to students at the Institution, 
A pocrcame meeting was held yesterday at 
Willis’s Rooms. 

Sir John Forbes, who was one of the gentlemen 
present at the recent meeting of the Ladies’ Saii- 
tary Association, has handed Mrs. M. A. Baines 4 
cheque for 102. 10s., to go towards the general 
purposes of the same. This donation is of much 
value in itself, but of far more importance as a 
proof of appreciation by this eminent physician of 
the work in which the Association is engaged. 

The Chambers Institution at Peebles was in- 
augurated on Monday last, in the presence of a 
most influential company. We need not say this 
institution has been the gift of Mr. William 
Chambers to his native town. The inauguration 
commenced with considerable religious solemnity, 
Dr. Guthrie delivering an able address. It is 
certain no place of such minor pretensions as 
Peebles possesses an institution so near perfection 
as Mr. Chambers’s establishment. It containsa 
general museum of natural history and art, a local 
museum, a beautiful hall, various public rooms, 
and a library containing 13,000 volumes. It is 
impossible to speak too highly of this munificent 
gift, and, if it answer all the expectations of its 
well-wishers, Mr. Chambers will rest satisfied 
with his work. 

We are urged to the publication of the follow: 
ing letter by the melancholy interest of the sub- 
ject upon which it treats ; an interest which 
becomes still more terrible when we reflect that 
the writer is another of the faculty who pronounces 
cancer proper to be utterly incurable. 

To the Editor of the Literary GAZETTE. 


30, Devonshire Street, Portland Place, 
August 3rd, 1859, 
S1r,—In your review of my work on Cancer, T am 
represented as considering ‘‘an early operation & 
curative agent in that disease. I take this oppo 
tunity of correcting any misconception your readers may 
be led to form on this point, by most emphatically de 
claring that ‘‘ we are as far off the cure of real cancer as 
we were in the days of Hippocrates.’’ Indeed, the rules 
laid down by that eminent physician for the treatment of 
cancer may, in a great measure, mutatis mutandis, be held 
valid up to the present ~ yet we often hear 0! 
cancers being ‘‘cured.”’ at this really means is: 
cancerous tumour has been removed, either by the kn 
or caustics, and the patient is “cured” of the operation, 
This apparent cure may last for months or even years; 
but sooner or later the tumour, if cancerous, returns, 
kills the unfortunate patient. These intervals of appt 
rent cure furnish the panacea for the testimonials of 
“cancer-quacks.”” I may, ex passant, observe that ® 
second mode of imposition practised by these quacks is © 
remove tumours by a long and paintul caustic-process, 
which, never having been cancerous, as a matter 
course do not return, but which it suits their purposes 
put down as cures of cancer. But, to return: what I wi 
to insist on is, that there exists a certain class of tumours, 
which have been termed epitheliomata, which are vey 
generally looked upon as cancerous, and are even -_ 
nated by high authorities as epithelial ‘cancers, r 
vhich I think I have proved to be of a purely local a 
constitutional origin. Now, it is of these and these 3 
speak of an early and complete operation holding ow 
very fair prospect of a permanent cure. I am sup 
in this opinion by Professors Lebert and Bennet t 
second to none in pathological knowledge ; ery 
admit that surgeons of high standing are opposed to for 
views on the subject. Itis for my readers to judge i 
themselves of the validity of my arguments ; and I posi 
concluding, butremark that the question being toa dors 
degree in ancipiti, it would be better for even the baer 
of our doctrines for the present to accept them, as the 
favourable in a curative point of view. And Iam, 
“ Sir, your obedient servant, ji 
“ Jon ZACHARIAH LAWRENCE. 


We read that the last achievement of M. del 
Guerronniére has been to compile a perfect history 
of every journal and every journalist in France, 
hence the government are able to per-centag 
every phase of opinion and style of newspap? 
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writer throughout the land. Some people see the 
liberty of the press looming through this com- 
pilation, and it is certain that many more people 
see nothing of the kind. 

We learn that Dr. Fleming of Dublin, now 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland, is prosecuting his claim to the Slaney 
peerage. 

Messrs. Sotheby will sell on Friday next at 
their rooms copies and copyright of Hartland’s 
Genealogical and Chronological Charts of the 
Royal Houses of Europe. The same firm will 
also disperse, on Tuesday next, the theological, 
classical, and general library of the late Rev. 
Daniel Charles Delafosse. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, August 10. 

NoruinG can be worse, I should say, than the at- 
titude of this army which has just returned from 
Italy ; and perhaps one of the worst symptoms of 
the present crisis is the disorganised condition of 
troops, that it has been found too hard to make 
mere tools of, and that may possibly one day 
choose to play at masters. The whole appearance 
and air of this Armée @ Italie is something in- 
credible to those who do not see it with their 
owneyes. It is a kind of repetition of what went 
on in 1848, with this difference, that the army 
then was completely subservient to, and dis- 
organised by, the people—by the mere mob; 
whereas now, the army is painfully paramount 
over everything else, and treats the people 
as if it were ew pays conquis. What went 
on in the streets of this town just before 
the Emperor’s departure for the Italian army 
was bad enough, and then the work of re- 
eruiting was chiefly carried on by the help of 
the bottle—but the consolation of the young 
eserit, that by which it is sought usually at his 
departure for ‘* the wars” to make him forget the 
risks he may run, is now infinitely more prodigally 
bestowed upon the ‘‘ glorious conquerors” who 
have just returned from the Lombardy plains. 
You see Turcos and Zouaves rolling about the 
streets and boulevards in a most disorderly state 
of intoxication, and evidently they are possessed 
with a strong desire to transform Paris into the 
Capua they have left at Milan. Nor is what passes 
here by any means theworst. The camp de St. Maur, 
near Vincennes, presents a spectacle of almost 
unparalleled licence and utter want of discipline. 
Here, the worst excesses of a foraging army in an 
enemy’s country are daily and hourly committed. 
The farmers and peasants living on the banks of 
the Marne find no law, civil or military, of any 
avail against the depredations of all sorts that are 
practised against them by the Pretorian forces 
settled in their too near neighbourhood. Of course, 
complaints were at first made to the officers in 
command, and at the very first the officers tried 
to enforce some sort of discipline on their men; but 
it has been discovered that this is a useless 
attempt, and that it had better be given up, 
ause no example could possibly be made of any 
delinquent. Discipline is utterly set at nought ; 
officers are advised by their subordinates not ‘to 
meddle with what does not regard them ;” and 
the peaceful people of a whole tract of country are 
subjected to the most frightful lawlessness on 
the part of a brutal soldiery. This is said not 
to be the case with the Guard regiments, or even 
with those of the Line ; but as to the Zouaves and 
Turcos, their behaviour is, I repeat it, disgraceful 
in the extreme. And the chief reason of all this 
ts, that these very men have been taught to believe 
themselves the first soldiers of France ; indeed, 
during the entire war in Italy their conduct has 
outrageous in this respect, overbearing in the 
extreme, and positively insulting for the other 
ons of the Armée @ Italie. ‘We are in fact 

the troupes élite,” say these butchering barbarians, 
and they turn disparagingly upon all their other 
comrades, and call them ‘‘ Pékins,” that being 
one supreme term by which a French soldier 





+ pond 1s contempt for a civilian. It has long 
Temarked that, when in garrison, these fierce j 


semi-orientals were exceedingly difficult to deal 
with ; but since the Italian war other difficulties, 
and of a totally different nature, have been added 
to the original ones, and the Zouaves and Turcos 
of 1858, bad as they used to be, were very 
mild compared te the Turcos and Zouaves 
of 1859. The way in which these red-handed 
heroes have been treated by the ladies in Italian 
towns, while it proves little for the dignity of the 
latter, has had upon the objects of their attentions 
a doubly disastrous effect.. Not only have the 
morals ofthe part of the French army I am 
alluding to been seriously deteriorated, but there 
is a disposition to regard the bowrgeois of this 
town in the same light as the bowrgeois of Brescia 
or Milan, 7.¢., in the light of a contribuable. The 
sort of way in which every luxury of what is 
called la vie élégante was thrown at the heads 
and under the feet of these French moss-troopers, 
has made them disdainful of their heretofore 
ordinary existence in French garrisons, and has 
given them a strong desire to get out of their own 
country people the same degree of material petting 
and spoiling they got out of the citizens they were 
supposed to be about to ‘‘deliver” from their 
oppressors. This far, however, the Parisian 
bourgeois is not disposed to go. He looks 
at the turbaned Zouave from afar, thinks 
him a splendid specimen of the ‘‘national de- 
fences,” calculates how adequately he will ‘‘ take 
care of” and fight for him; but as to taking him 
into any nearer intimacy, or sharing with him any 
of the goods of his own easy-going, well-padded 
life,—that never entered into his head, nor ever 
will be made to do so ; he would as soon dream of 
asking the black panther of the Jardin des Plantes 
to dinner. 

But the most serious part of all this is, what is 
to be done with this’ disorganised force? Into 
what channel are its energies and activities to be 
turned ? How is peace compatible with this state 
of corrupt rudeness of a force that feels itself 
predominant, and that, if not employed exteriorly, 
would probably very soon come to violent mis- 
understanding with the citizens of its’ own interior 
home? Here is the great dilemma, that which 
reigns in reality over the whole situation, and 
compels Louis Napoleon to much that even his 
own judgment may condemn. 

It is for this that we should, I think, do well 
to watch the progress of indiscipline in the French 
army, or at all events in the portions of it I 
speak of. 

I mentioned some time since the way in which— 
all the piéces de circonstance got up on account of 
the war having been withdrawn—the theatres here 
found themselves suddenly deprived of anything 
save old ‘‘ revivals” wherewith to entertain the 
public. This is, T présume, about_to cease, for I 
perceive new titles are now “hegiM ings to show 
themselves upon the bills, and‘l last night went 
to see’one of the dramatic ‘‘novelties” of this 
‘*dead season.”” It is upon the whole a curious 
production, and is entitled Les Pirates de la Sa- 
vanna. Whatever pride English people may take in 
the way in which they bring out theatrical enter- 
tainments, and particularly in the mere excellence 
of decorative scene-painting, I really think they 
might takea lesson from the extraordinary beauty of 


the ‘‘ getting up” of some of the present French | 


pieces. The one I mention is the third or fourth 
of its kind within about a twelvemonth. Perhaps 
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the first might be said to be the ballet at the | 
Grand Opéra, of Saconntala ; the next, certainly | 


was Les Fugitifs, a seven or eight act drama, in 
which the vicissitudes of an English family during 
the late Indian insurrection served as the pretext 
for the exhibition of the most magnificent Indian 
scenery that can be conceived. After this, the 
next ‘‘ colonial” product, was the Naufrage de La 
Pérouse, to which the war put a stop; and the 
sign of the recommencing favour of this exotic 
sort of literature is this new creation, Les Pirates 
de la Savanna, which seems likely to have a 
tremendous run. 

It may seem almost absurd to expatiate upon 
the mere stage decorations of a dramatic work of 
so little comparative consequence as a piece at the 
Gaieté, written by men who rank as less than 





nothing in the genuine literary world ; but, what- 
ever is perfect of its kind deserves notice, and the 
scenery I allude to is more worth attention, | 
should say, than any diorama or panorama I ever 
saw. There is a view in Mexico, of the factory of 
a Spanish planter, that, in its way, is equal to the 
marvellous ‘ Heart of the Andes’ you have been 
admiring in London all the season. On the right 
hand stand the ruins of an ancient temple of the 
Sun; on the left you divine, rather than see, a 
modern habitation, hidden under an ocean of green 
foliage ; whilst the back of the stage is filled up 
by the various falls of a brawling torrent. Now, 
it was generally thought that the Pardon de 
Pléermel, with its real water, was about as won- 
derful an exhibition as can be brought before the 
public ; but I do not hesitate to say that the 
scene I am talking of is incomparably superior. 
The real water is also visible here; but 
all that surrounds it is immeasurably more 
beautiful than in the Pardon. There literally 
rises a kind of frothy dust from the cascade, and 
a sort of damp pearly atmosphere floats over the 
whole which is original and beautiful beyond 
measure. 

I have some idea too that this great develop- 
ment given to stage scenery and decoration 
may not be without a salutary influence on the 
French drama in general, and, by withdrawing 
it from its old-accustomed sphere of vice and 
crime, conduce to the establishment of a pastime 
far more harmless, and consisting in a mere 
spectacle. It is a curious incident, and I believe 
about the first of its kind, but the piece I am now 
mentioning has no love-plot at all, and its heroine 
isachild. Yet, thanks to the artistic beauty of 
its bringing out, all Paris (in every class) flocks 
to see it, and | believe this to be really a gain, as 
Frencli morals stand. 





——— | 


SCIENTIFIC. 
payers 

Grocrapuy.—The great problem of the source 
of the Nile, which has occupied the attention of 
‘the world during so many ages, may now be con 
sidered as definitively solved.. The number of 
the Proceedings of the Geographical Society 
just published, contains the report of a meet- 
ing of the Society, at which Captain Speke 
(who had only returned to England two days 
previously) gave an account of his travels in 
the centre of the African continent. Speak- 
ing of Captain Burton and himself, he says: 
‘*After arriving at Zanzilfr we had to wait a 
considerable time, some months, until the masika, 
or rainy season, would be over before we could 
penetrate into the interior. At the close of this 
season Captain Burton and myself left Zanzibar 
with a caravan, mustering about eighty men ; 
having previously sent on, some supplies in anti- 
cipation of our arfivel. Unkble to collect a suf- 
ficient caravan for the conveyance of our kit, we 
purchased a number of donkeys (about thirty). 
Thus completed, and with an escort of twelve 
Belcoch soldiers, given us by Prince Majid, we 
commenced our journey westward, and arrived at 
Zungomero, a village situated under the coast 
range, which struck us as bearing a good com- 
parison with the western ghauts of India. We 
might call this range the eastern ghauts of 
Africa. There we were detained by severe 
illness considerable time. Afterwards we 
crossed these eastern ghauts, the maximum 
altitude of which I ascertained to be about 
6000 feet. On the western side of this longitu- 
dinal chain of hills we alighted on an elevated 
plateau, an almost dead flat, ranging in level 
from 3000 to 4000 feet above the sea. Here 
we had cold easterly winds, continuing through 
the entire year. Proceeding onwards, we arrived 
at the Tanganyika Lake, called by the Arabs, Sea 
Ujiji, a local name, taken from the country on the 
eastern margin of the lake, whither they go to 
traffic for ivory and slaves. This lake is in a 
singular synclinal depression ; I found its eleva- 
tion to be only 1800 feet ; whereas the surrounding 
country (the plateau), as I said before, average: 
from 3000 to 4000 feet. The lake is encircled at 
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its northern extremity by a half-moon-shaped | 
range of hills, the height of which I estimated to 
be at least 6000 feet. They may extend to a 
height much greater than that. After exploring | 
this lake we returned by the former route | 
to Unyanyembe, an Arab depét, situated 

in latitude 5° south, and about 33° east | 
longitude. My companion, Captain Burton, | 
unable to proceed further, remained here ; whilst 

1, taking just sufficient provisions for a period of | 
six weeks, made a rapid march due north, to lati- 
tude 2° 30’ south; and there discovered the 
southern extremity of the Nyanza, a lake ealled 
by the Arabs Ukerewe, a local name for an island 
on it, to which the merchants go in quest of 
ivory. The altitude of this lake is equal to the 
general plateau (4000 feet), even more than the 
average height of all the plateau land we 
traversed. In reverting to the question asked, 
why I consider the Lake Nyanza to be the great 
reservoir to the Nile, my answer is this: I find, 
by observation, that its southern extremity lies in 
east longitude 33°, and south latitude 2° 30’. By 
Arab information, in which I place implicit con- 
fidence, I have heard that the waters extend 
thence, in a northerly direction, certainly from 
five to six degrees. Notwithstanding they can 
account for a continuous line of water to this 
extent, no one ever heard of any limit or boundary 
to the northern end of the Lake. -A Sowahili mer- 
chant assured me that, when engaged in traffic some 
years previously to the northward of the Line and 
the westward of this lake, he had heard it 
commonly reported that large vessels frequented 
the northern extremity of these waters, in which 
the officers engaged in navigating them used 
sextants and kept a log, precisely similar to what 
is found in vessels on the Ocean. Query, Could 
this be in allusion to the expedition sent by 
Mahamad Ali.up the Nile in former years? 
Concerning the rains which flood the Nile, the 
argument is simple, as I have said before : a group 
of mountains overhang the northern bed of the 
Tanganyika Lake. The Arabsassureusthat from the 
north and north-eastern slopes of these hills during 
the rainy season immense volumes of water pour 
down in a north-easterly direction, traversing a 
flat marshy land, intersected by some very large, 
and many (they say 180) smaller streams. Again, 
on the western side, we hear from Dr. Krapf, that 
the snow-clad mountain, Keenia, is drained by 
rivers on its western slopes in a direction tending 
to my lake. During the rainy season, which [ 
know, by inspection, commences in that region on 
the 15th of November, and ends on the 15th of 
May, the down-pour is pretty continuous. 
Suffice it to say, that I saw the Malagarazi river, 
which emanates from near the axis of these 
hills, to be in a highly flooded state on the 5th of 
June. The Nile at Cairo regularly swells on 
the 18th of June. Further, it would be highly 
erroneous to suppose that the Nile could have 
any great fluctuations from any other source than 
periodical rains. Were the Nile supplied by 
snow, as some theorists suppose, its perennial | 
volume would ever be the same. There would be 
no material fluctuations observable in it, in con- 
sequence of its constant and near approximation 
to the path of the sun. By these discoveries, the 
old and erroneous hypothesis of a high latitudinal 
range of mountains extending across the continent 
of Africa from east to west, in the vicinity of the 
Line, and known as the Mountains of the Moon, 
is therefore now annihilated. However, it is 
worthy of remark, that the crescent-shaped 
mountain, which we visited to the northward of 
the Tanganyika, lies in the centre of the conti- 
nent of Africa, immediately due west of the 
snowy peaks Kilimanjaro and Keenia, and is west 
beyond the Unyamuezi, or Country of the Moon. 
The Wanyamuezi tribe, which inhabits this dis- 
trict, and whose name signifies People of the 
Moon, has from time immemorial been addicted 
to travelling, and has constantly visited the 
eastern coast, for the purpose of bringing down 
ivory to barter for other commodities ; and it is 
highly probable that the hills lying beyond their 





country should have given rise to the term, 
Mountains of the Moon, and have been the means 


of misguiding all previous inquirers about that 
mysterious mountain. But now there can be no 


| doubt that the Lake Nyanza is the great reservoir 


of the Nile, extending from 2° 30’ south, to 3° 30’ 
north latitude, lying across the equator, and so 
washing out the Mountains. of the Moon as at 
present existing in our atlases.” 

THE Great Eastern.—This gigantic under- 
taking, after almost endless delays, is at length 
completed ; and having surmounted every species 
of obstacle in her construction, the stupendous 
vessel is now ready to dare the perils.of the deep. 
On Monday last she was, to use a French expres- 
sion, ‘‘inaugurated,” when a party of between three 
and four hundred visitors went on board to see the 
trial of the engines, and to examine the arrange- 
ments of the vessel, now that they are in a finished 
state. The statistics of the different dimensions 
of everything connected with this ship have been 
so often published, that we shall content our- 
selves with reminding the reader that the engines 
which work the paddles are capable of being dis- 
connected at pleasure, and then form four distinct 
engines, capable on emergency of exerting a force 
of 5000 horses when united : the engines belong- 
ing to the screw can also be worked up to a force 
of 6500 horses, making a total power of nearly 
12,000 nominal horse-power, which we need hardly 
say is really a much greater power than could be 
exerted by this number of animals. At half-past 
one o'clock on Monday the engines were set in 
motion, the screw and paddles working in opposite 
directions, so as not to start the vessel from her 
moorings. The pressure of steam employed was 
twenty-one pounds on the square inch, and the 
engines moved at a speed of about six revolutions 
per minute in a beautifully easy manner, without 
any noise or irregularity, or showing any tendency 
to become heated in the bearings ; and the result 
was universally pronounced to be in the highest 
degree satisfactory. Steam is employed not only 
for the propulsion of the vessel, but also to perform 
a great part of what in other ships would be 
manual labour. Among other mechanism for this 
purpose we may notice the four steam winches on 
deck, each of which works a pair of cranes on 
both sides of the vessel. These cranes are capable 
of hoisting 5000 tons of coal on board within 
24 hours, and by their use the loss of time is 
obviated which would otherwise be consumed in 
taking on board the requisite quantity of fuel. The 
masts, concerning which such a controversy was car- 
ried on some months ago in the papers, are in their 
places in spite of all opposition ; the three centre 
ones are built of wrought-iron, strengthened by 
internal partitions ; they are built in eight feet 
lengths, between every two of which a thickness 
of vulcanised india-rubber is screwed to ensure 
elasticity to the structure, an object which is 
thereby perfectly attained. The weight of these 
masts is twenty-two tons each, while the shrouds 
which support them are capable of bearing ’a strain 
of upwards of 300 tons. Only one of the principal 


| saloons has been fitted up in the style intended 


to be permanently adopted. The decorations of this 
room are of the most magnificent description and 
— taste. The furniture and decoration, 
including the mirrors, is said to have cost 30002. 
The way in which the obstruction of the mast in 
its centre has been overcome deserves special notice : 


| bya peculiar and skilful arrangement of mirrors not 


only is it concealed, but the apparent size of the 
room, and the consequent effect, is very consider- 
ably increased. The berths are neatly and com- 
modiously fitted up, and are twice the height of 
those in ordinary vessels; they are diyided into 
classes, some being arranged for parties of six or 
eight persons, others for parties of four, and 
others again as ordinary double berths. They 
are all very roomy and well lit, and those on the 
outside are extremely well ventilated. Last, but 
by no means least, especially in so far as the 
comfort of the passengers is concerned, are the 
kitchens, &e., which are ona scale equal if not 
surpassing that of the largest hotels on shore : 
the ice-house alone is capable of holding 100 tons 
of that refreshing substance so necessary in a 
tropical voyage. This brings us to the banquet 
which appropriately wound up the day's work, 





— ee 


at which the success of tne undertaking and th 
health of the promoters was toasted by Loy 
Stanley in an appropriate speech, and of course 
drunk with enthusiasm. Mr. Brunel was yp. 
fortunately prevented by illness from being present 
at the commemoration of the completion of his 
great enterprise. 

Exectriciry.—The structure of the eges o 
birds offers a certain resemblance to some forns 
of the galvanic battery, inasmuch as it consists of 
a fluid inclosed in a porous diaphragm, and in con. 
tact with another fluid of a different chemi 
composition. This circumstance attracting the 
notice of Dr. John Davy, he made it the subjectof 
experiment, in order to ascertain whether any 
galvanic action was exerted by the different coy. 
stituents of which the egg is composed. The 
result fully answered his expectations ; and there 
can be little doubt that electro-chemical actign 
plays an important part in the changes which the 
egg undergoes during the process of incubaticn, 
Using a delicate galvanometer and a suitable 
apparatus, on plunging one wire into the white 
and the other, insulated except at the point of 
contact, into the yolk, the needle was deflected tothe 
extent of 5°; and on changing the wires, the course 
of the needle was reversed. When the white and 
yolk were taken out of the shell and the yolk im- 
mersed in the white, the effects, on trial, were simi- 
lar, but not so when the two were well mixed ; then 
no distinct effect was perceptible. Indications also 
of chemical action were obtained on substituting 
for the galvanometer a mixture consisting of 
water, a little gelatinous starch, and a small 
quantity of iodide of potassium, especially wha 
rendered very sensitive of change by the additim 
of a few drops of muriatic acid. In the instance 
of newly-laid eggs the iodine liberated appearedat 
the pole connected with the white ; on the co- 
trary, in that of eggs which had been kept 
some time, it appeared at the pole connected with 
the yolk, answering in both to the copper ina 
single voltaic combination formed of copper aut 
zine. 





ART-UNION PRIZE PICTURES. 

Ir is to be hoped that no foreigner will le 
tempted, by the lure of a free exhibition of British 
pictures, to enter the Suffolk Street Gallay 
during the present month, and fancy he is thus 
gaining a fair notion of the actual condition 
British Art. The pictures chosen by the Ar 
Union prize-holders generally include a lame 
amount of mediocrity ; but this year it really 
seems as though, by some fortuitous concurrence 
of circumstances, there had been brought abouts 
perverse selection of the tamest, feeblest, ani 
foolishest, from among the more worthless pictures 
in the exhibitions of 1859. It would be handy 
fair perhaps to say that all the pictures im the 
present exhibition are feeble, foolish, or worthless, 
because the prevalent dreariness is so great as t0 
render it difficult to appreciate what, seen alone 
or in better society, might be possibly endurable. 

One of the first things that will strike the 
visitor, as he recalls the vast machinery and 
pompous professions of the Art-Union, will be the 
extreme poverty (regarding it in even a pecunlay 
sense) of the present exhibition. So palpable 
this that we turned with some curiosity to the 
“ Abstract of the Annual Returns,” at the end @ 
the Catalogue, for an explanation. There we s#¥ 
distinctly enough why the present exhibition 
presents so poverty-stricken an aspect. But nov 
we should like to have a little elucidation of the 
principle upon which the Council of the Society 
are proceeding. Steadily, year by year, the pre- 
portion of income set apart for prizes appears to 
le diminishing. Once it was three-fourths, : 
two-thirds, a-half, and now it is considerably Tess 
than a-third of the whole subscription. ‘Thus, : 
take for comparison the year in whith the amow 
subscribed was nearest to that of the year je 
closed, in 1845, when the spbacripaee 
amounted to 15,440/., the sum allotted. 
prizes was 10,3007., and the cost of aes 
&c., was 3343/.; while in 1859, with su 
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tions amounting to 15,2107, we have only 
47062. for prizes, and 6980/. for prints, &c. ; 
the residuum in the former year being 1797/., in 
the latter 3524/.,—and this large residuum (un- 
accounted for in the Annual Abstract) seems to 
have increased proportionally with the decrease 
in the value of the prizes. But further, as it 
was plain in looking round the rooms that there 
could on no probable scale of even artistic self- 
yaluation be anything like 47007. worth of 
paintings exhibited, we were led to cast up the 
prices set against the pictures in the Catalogue, 
and found that the pictures purchased by the 
Art-Union in 1859 really amount to no more 
in value than 28737.,—or deducting the sums 
added by prizeholders, 26707. The other 20007. 
of the 4700/. appropriated for prizes, is no doubt 
devoted to the purchase of the prize works in 
metal and porcelain ; but it is somewhat startling, 
remembering the vaunts made on behalf of the 
Society as to the services it renders to English 
painters, to find that out of a subscription ex- 
ceeding 15,2007, the Art-Union only spends 
96701. on paintings. We do not know whether 
this somewhat singular state of things is under- 
stood and approved by the subscribers, but we 
confess that, doubtfully as we have for some time 
regarded the proceedings of the Society, we were 
not prepared to find the result of its art-patronage 
so curiously small as this. 

The exhibition consists of 106 pictures, of which 
8 are oil paintings. The holder of the principal 
prize of 2007. has selected Mr. Hering’s very pretty 
and very feeble ‘Lago Maggiore’ from the Royal 
Academy. The holder of the next prize has 
secured Mr. Horlor’s ‘Highland Sport,’ a most 
palpable and very coarse imitation of Landseer, at 
the marvellous price of 1507. But even a worse 
and more unmeaning picture, ‘Ophelia,’ by 
A. Ercole, has been chosen by the 1002. prize- 
holder. The 75/7. prize-holders have taken Mr. 
Tennant’s ‘Rock Quarry,’ and Mr. Pettit’s 
‘Blackpool,’ from the Society of British Artists. 
The 60/. prize-holder has added 3/7. to obtain Mr. 
Crowe’s ‘ Milton visiting Galileo in the prison of 

. the Inquisition ;’ and the winner of a 40J. prize 
has added 357. that he may possess Mr. Corbould's 
‘Bold and Bashful,’ from the gallery of the New 
Society of Painters in Water-Colowrs. Lower we 
need not descend. It may suffice to state that a 
large proportion of the lesser prizes consists of 
landscapes, and that there is a pretty plentiful 
sprinkling of gene pictures of the ind manu- 
factured to meet the Art-Union demand; but 
among them all there is not one that it would be 
a pleasure to comment on, or that claims a favour- 
able notice on the ground of its merits having 
been overlooked when originally exhibited. 

On the whole, perhaps the most satisfactory 
part of the exhibition is that of the metal and 
parian prize articles ; but few, if any, among them 
arenew. We notice that it is proposed to present 
one of the parian busts of Clytie to every member 
Who shall have subscribed ten years without gain- 
ingany kind of prize. For the current year the 
Council offer but a comparatively small engraving, 
Come Along,’ by Mr. F. Holl, from the drawing 
by Mr. J. J. Jenkins, and to supplement it with a 
Volume of thirty rather commonplace woodcuts 
from pictures by deceased British artists. Let us 
hope that, as a compensation, a more liberal 
atangement will be made than in the past year 
for the purchase of picture prizes. 





RAFFAELLE AND MICHEL ANGELO. 
The original drawings by Raffaelle and Michel 
0, belonging to the University of Oxford, 
ar now placed for exhibition during the pre- 
Seat month in the rooms constructed for the 
Vernon Gallery at South Kensington; and the 
pr aadent will do well to avail himself of the 
rief opportunity thus afforded of contemplating 
those admirable works at his leisure. This col- | 
we need hardly remind our readers, though 
of some of its choicest members before it 
pane the property of the University, is still the | 
the and most extensive existing collection of | 
, of these great artists. Comprising | 
drawings o every kind. from the rudest jotting | 





| have been lent by Sir F. E. Scott, Bart. The 
| antique gems (450 in number, and chiefly from 
| the Hertz collection), lent by M. Uzielli, Esq., 
| also remain on view in the Central Hall ; as does, 
| in the Sculpture Room, the marble statue of 


of a passing thought, or note of a position, or 
rough memorandum or careful outline of some 
apparently unimportant accessory, to the most 


elaborate and exquisitely finished studies of their | 
| length. 
| dark robes and wear the strange winged cap or 


most important pictures—the Vatican frescoes, 
the ‘Last Judgment,’ the ‘ Ascension,’ and Holy 
Families innumerable—these drawings are the most 
interesting and suggestive proofs of their care and 
diligence, as they are of their knowledge and 
genius. 
power of each is distinctly shown, we see that 
when he chose, Michel Angelo could manifest the 
grace, refinement, and tenderness of Raffaelle, and 


that Raffaelle could at times ar nef something of | 


the strength and energy of Michel Angelo. The 
drawings are not so conveniently arranged as at 
Oxford, but they can be very well seen. With 
them are shown a few other drawings by the same 
masters from private collections, and a large 
number of Raffaelle photographs made by the 
Department of Science and Art. Of these the 
most important are the series, of several different 


sizes, made from the Cartoons at Hampton Court, | 


by Mr. Thurston Thompson; and a very ad- 
mirable series of photographic facsimiles of the 
drawings of Raffaelle and his school in the 
Museum of the Louvre, executed by the special 
permission of the French government. 

There is thus provided in the South Kensington 
Museum a rare treat for the student, and for all 
who care to trace the mode of study and practice 
of a great genius. With a liberality that cannot 
be too warmly recognised, the University of 
Oxford has given full permission to the South 
Kensington authorities to make photographic 
copies of the Raffaelle and Michael Angelo draw- 
ings for use in the public schools of art, and for 
sale at a moderate tariff to the public ; and the 
department intends ‘‘ to procure, if possible, pho- 
tographs from all the original drawings and 
cartoons of Raffaelle and Michel Angelo, known 
to be in this country, and to issue them as a 
complete national work.” Meanwhile those now 
at South Kensington are being photographed, and 
it is expected that by October next sufficient 
copies will have been printed to enable the public 
issue to be commenced. 

One or two other temporary art-exhibitions call 
for note whilst speaking of South Kensington 
Museum. In one of the new rooms there has just 
been placed a collection of a dozen small modern 
oil-paintings, the property of Mr. Samuel Gurney, 
by whom they have been lent for public exhibi- 
tion for a short time. They are all of cabinet 
size, and comprise Edouard Dubufe’s well-known 
portrait of ‘Rosa Bonheur,’ two Egyptian views 
by T. H. Frére; Webster's ‘Saying Grace ;’ 
‘Fruit,’ by Lance ; ‘Going to London,’ by Frith, 
Creswick, and Ansdell; a ‘Surrey Landscape,’ 
by Linnell ; a charming little ‘River Scene,’ by 
Creswick ; an atrociously vulgar and ill painted 

ortrait of the late ‘Samuel Gurney,’ by a name- 
sa hand ; and two small views, apparently of 
portions of the Gurney grounds at Upton. 

Another temporary loan now on view in the 
Central Court of the Art-Museum, comprises 
half-a-dozen very choice specimens of Limoges 
enamels, including works by the Pénicauds, 
Pierre Raymond, and Leonard Limosin,—which 


‘Venus,’ by Gibson, likewise’ lent by Mr. Uzielli. 





The exhibition of French pictures is over, and 
the pictures are removed ; but the French Gallery 
is not closed. It now contains three or four 
separate series of pictures, neither sufficient in 
itself to form an attractive exhibition, but together 
certainly worth a visit. 


Y hip aheatcu tie ~ieemaeia " ‘ 
| of those now exhibiting in the French Gallery. 


|-with calm pity its helpless languor. 
In them, too, while the characteristic | 


| through the outside formalism. 





The first and most important consists of five 
paintings by Madame Henriette Browne. For | 
some years past Madame Browne has been steadily | 
winning favour with her countrymen, and last | 
year one of her larger works attracted so much | 
attention at the Salon that it was purchased by | 
the French government. That picture is the chief | 


It represents a couple of Beguines or Sisters of 
Charity nursing a sick child. The figures are 
life-size ; the Sisters three-quarter, the child full- 
The Sisters are habited of course in the 


head-dress of their order. The younger of the 
two has the child on her lap, and is watching 
The elder 
sister is standing by a table mixing a draught. 
The picture it will be seen trusts wholly to 
the sentiment for its effect. And that is 
wrought out with much delicacy and tenderness. 
The Sisters are painted with portrait-like fidelity, 
and, with a certain family likeness, they preserve 
something of professional or conventual placidity ; 
but the pure, loving, womanly sympathy beams 
The wearied 
languor of the child is very happily expressed in 
every limb, as well as in the countenance. 


| Altogether it is an impressive and touching work 


—but one fitted rather for the public room of a 
hospital than for a private dwelling. The execu- 
tion is broad, simple, and effective ; though the 
faces are somewhat waxen and unsubstantial. The 
second large picture represents two members of 
some religious sisterhood engaged in reading the 
Scriptures ; and is a picture almost quaker-like 
in its simplicity and severity. Here again the 
portrait-like character of the heads is very striking; 
but a third picture, a ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman’ 
(the artist’s father, we believe), reveals the secret 
at once of her power and of her lack of ideality. 
Madame Browne it is evident is a portrait painter 
in spirit and in practice. This head is one which 
few living portrait painters of any country could 
surpass ; and, as the work of a lady, is quite 
remarkable for its masculine breadth and vigour. 
The other two pictures are of very small dimen- 
sions. One is a study of ‘A Sister of Charity ;’ 
apparently the elder sister in the first picture, 
like whom she is standing by a table mixing 
medicine, but in a different position. The last of 
the series is entitled ‘The Brace-button,’ and re- 
presents a little girl kneeling to sew a button on 
to the nether garment of a younger brother. In 
subject, style, and treatment, it is an imitation ot 
Edouard Frére ; and while it is even heavier in 
touch and more monotonous in colour, it possesses 
not a little of his naiveté and charm. 

The second series of pictures in these rooms 
consists of thirty-four sketches made in Algeria 
by Madame Barbara L. Smith Bodichon. They 
are in water-colours (body-colour being very freely 
employed), and are executed m a rough, bold 
style—sometimes almost coarse in the boldness, 
but with a good deal of freshness and spirit. 
They consist of views of the open country, backed 
by ranges of purple mountains ; of mountain 
passes, coast scenes, towns, tombs; studies ot 
trees, flowers, and herbage, painted from nature ; 
and they show the appearance of the country in 
broad daylight, and as seen by the rising and the 
setting sun. 

Besides these there are in the Gallery, as we 
mentioned last week, a hundred coloured draw- 
ings, made from the pictures in the Royal Collec- 
tions for engraving in the Art-Journal. The 
drawings are very carefully executed, and give as 
good an idea as such works can of the originals. 





The encaustic decorations of the ambulatories 
of the Royal Exchange are being restored under 
the superintendence of Herr Sang, by whom the 
original decorations were executed. At present 
only the south side is approaching completion, 
and the contrast between its lightsome brilliancy 
and the dingy aspect of the other sides, is rather 
suggestive of a doubt as to the suitability of this 
kind of painting for the situation. Mr. Sang 
appears to be adopting a brighter and more ornate 
style than in his original painting. In that he 
seems to have aimed at working in the spirit of 
the orthodox Italian arabesque ; in his mew work 
he is more eclectic. At present the finished part 
looks crude, not to say inharmonious, in colour, 
and somewhat bizarre in design; but it cannot 
be fairly appreciated till it can be properly 
examined as a whole. 
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SALE OF LORD NORTHWICK’S PICTURES. 

WE continue our list of the principal lots sold 
since our last. The prices obtained for the works 
of the old masters are, with few exceptions, below 
what had probably been anticipated. But, as we 
before mentioned, many works were unduly as- 
cribed to the highest names, and some genuine pic- 
tures had suffered much from injudicious treatment. 
Other causes will readily suggest themselves : 


Ninth day, Lot 852, Rembrandt, ‘ Portraits of the Bur- 
omaster Six and his Wife,’ from the collection of Sir S. 
Ylarke, 175 guineas (Eckford) ; 861, ‘Hugo Van der Goet, 

‘The Salutation’ and ‘The Presentation in the Temple, 
with Saints on the reverse,’ a —" 135 guineas (Eck- 
ford); 881, Sandro Boticelli, ‘The Virgin kneeling in 
adoration before the sleeping Infant,’ 155 guineas (Col- 
naghi); 890, Timoteo Della Vita, ‘The Taking Down 
from the Cross,’ 200 guineas (Drax, M.P.); 909, Cor- 
reggio, ‘The Virgin and Child,’ 110 guineas (Drax) ; 
911, Raffaelle, ‘The Coronation of the Virgin,’ like the 
Correggio just named, at least of doubtful quality, 170 
guineas (Drax); 913, Francesco Francia, ‘ Virgin and 
Child, St. Lawrence, and Pope Sixtus,’ 101 guineas (Chip- 
pendale); 924, Pinturicchio, ‘The Nativity,’ a work of 
considerable merit, said to have been formerly borne as a 
banner through the streets of Florence on festival days, 
240 guineas (Drax). The ninth day’s sale comprised 103 
lots, which realised 3600/7, 

Tenth day, Lot 974, Bernardino Luini, ‘ The Virgin and 
Child, St. Catherine, and St. Barbara reading a book,’ 
125 guineas (Fenney); 990, Titian, ‘Portrait of Pope 
Paul III.,’ 101 guineas (Eckford) ; 991, Nicolas Poussin, 
‘Venus appearing to Hneas,’ a picture of great brilliancy, 
240 guineas (Nieuwenhuys); 996, Giorgione, ‘ Cupid 
wounded by his own arrow, preferring his complaint 
to Venus,’ from the Orleans Gallery, one of the gems of 
the Northwick Gallery, and one that, recollecting how 
poor the national collection is in the works of Giorgione, 
we should have been glad to know was secured for the 
National Gallery, 1250 guineas (Mawson) ; 1001, Titian, 
‘Tarquin and g Fenordl formerly in the collection of 
‘Charles I., whence it passed into that of the King of 
Spain, from which country it. was carried away by Joseph 
Bonaparte, 395 guineas (Nieuwenhuys); 1002, Gentile 
Bellini, ‘The interview between Mahomet II. and the 
Patriarch Gennadius, at Constantinople,’ 131 guineas 
{Budd and Prior); 1007, Titian, ‘A landscape, with 
Diana and her Nymphs interrupted by the approach of 
Acton,’ 101 guineas (Pearce) ; 1008, Francesco Bossolo, 
* Virgin and Child, in a landscape,’ 120 guineas (Eckford); 
1009, Velasquez, ‘ An Equestrian Portrait of Don Luis de 
Haro, with an attendant on foot,’ a very fine example of 
the master, 920 guineas (Stopford); 1011, Jan Bellini, 
‘The Repose of the Holy Family in a landscape,’ 102 
guineas (Drax); 1012, Titian, ‘ Portrait of Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey,’ 141 guineas (Bennett); 1106, Murillo, 
‘The Vision of St. Augustine of Canterbury,’ the saint 
is washing the feet of the Saviour, who appears before 
him in the character of a pilgrim. From his mouth 
proceed the words, ‘‘ Magne pater Augustine, tibi com- 
mendo ecclesiam meam,”’ This fine gallery picture was 
originally painted for the nuns of the San-Leandro 
“Order of St. Austen; it was purchased by Mr. Standish, 
for 600/., at Seville, in 1825, from Mr. Denistoun’s 
collection, 245 guineas (Sir E. Lechmere, Bart.); 1017, 
Van der Heygen, and A. Vandevelde, ‘A View of 
the Grounds and Chateau of Ryswick, near the Hague, 
in which the treaty of peace between England, Germany, 
France, and Spain was signed in 1597,’ 130 guineas 
(Bond). The tenth day’s sale included 96 lots, and realised 


Eleventh day, Lot 1060, David Teniers, ‘A Village 
Féte,’ a capital work, 250 guineas (Farrar); 1073, Fran- 
cesco Francia, ‘Virgin and Child,’ a landscape in the 
background, 132 guineas (Chippendale) ; 1074, Sebastiano 
del Piombo, ‘A Triptych, or Altar-piece in three com- 
partments, the centre represents the Saviour about to be 
placed in the Sepulchre, with the Virgin and Saints weep- 
ing,’ from Mr. Gilmore’s collection—but vnqnantionahly 
not by Sebastiano del Piombo, to whose turn of thought 
and manner of handling it bears no resemblance, 140 
guineas (J. Drax, M.P.) ; 1079, Bernardino Luini, ‘ Virgin 
and Child,’ a very mags age of its class, 200 guineas 
(Scott); 1084, Rubens, ‘The Marriage of the Virgin,’ a 
gallery picture, but of very doubtful quality, though said 
to be the picture engraved by Bolswert, 175 guineas (Mr. 
Bethel Waldron) ; 1087, Moretto of Brescia, ‘The Glorifica- 
tion of the Virgin,’ formerly the altar-piece at the Church 
of St. Faustino and Jovito at Brescia, from the collection of 
Dr. Faccioli of Verona, 550 guineas purchased for the 
N ational Gallery) ; 1090, Raffaelle Mengs, ‘The Madonna 
of Foligno,” 105 guineas (Royal Academy—as curious a 
— as even an Academy could be expected to make, 

ut bought, we may hope, to be placed in the Painting- 
Room as a warning, on thesame principle that the South 
Kensington Art-Institution exhibits carpets and paper- 
hangings of intense ugliness for the edification of 
the students); 1093, Mabuse, ‘ Portraits of Jeanne la 
Folle, her daughter, wife of Francis I., and her son, after- 
wards Charles V.,’ 190 guineas (Colnaghi); 1094, Nicolo 
Poussin, he Satyrs, and Fauns,’ a fine work, en- 
graved by J. Marrictte, 300 guineas (Colnaghi) ; 1096, 
Velasquez, ‘A Boar Hunt,’ said to be the original study 
for the large picture in the National Gallery, from Lord 
Cowley’s collection, 310 guineas (Mawson) ; 1120, Salvator 
Rosa, ‘L’Umana Fragilita,’ formerly in the Ghigi Palace 
at Rome, a work of unusual richness and glow of colour and 
style, very carefully painted, and displaying great power 
of thought and imagination, 330 guineas (Agnew) ; 1127, 
Massaccio, ‘His own Portrait,’ exhibited at Manchester, 
103 guineas (the National Gallery). The day’s sale in- 
cluded 100 lots, and the sum obtained exceeded 5450/, 


THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
ai 

OnE of the most prosperous—perhaps the most 
prosperous—of all the Royal Italian Opera seasons 
was brought most brilliantly to a close last Satur- 
day evening, with the sixth performance of M. 
Meyerbeer’s charming opera, Dinorah, which has 
gained more and more upon the public every night 
since its first representation, and doubtless would 
have continued to draw immense audiences, had 
the theatre remained open for the amusement of a 
host of patrons, who, whilst nearly all fashion- 
able London is rushing away, still stay on, in spite 
of gloomy weather and other nuisances which 
pervade every part of the metropolis in the 
autumnal season. Considering how exceedingly 
attractive this opera has proved, it is to be 
regretted that it was not brought forward earlier 
in the season ; yet there is every reason to believe 
that it was presented at the very first moment the 
direction could accomplish that purpose, and in 
defiance, too, of the composer's own wishes, 
since he imagined that it was utterly impossible 
so difficult a work could be mastered so as to 
please the public, and give him satisfaction, after 
only two full rehearsals. 

That M. Meyerbeer was astonished at the success 
of the first performance, we have reason to know. 
That he has been entirely satisfied with the 
justice that has been done to his work, both by 
the principal artistes, band, and chorus of the 
Royal Italian Opera, there is also every reason to 
believe. The proof has indeed been again afforded 
to him, that there is nothing within the compass 
of possibility which the Royal Italian corps 
operatique cannot accomplish, under the direction 
of its ahle and distinguished chef Worchestre, 
M. Costa, to whom the word ‘‘ impossible” seems 
to be unknown. It is the fashion in certain 
quarters, and amongst a hypercritical class of 
musical cynics, continually to praise Italy, France, 
and Germany at the expense of England, in all 
matters connected with musical progress ; but we 
have no hesitation in asserting, that there is no 
other theatre on the whole continent where such 
an opera as Dinorah could have been brought out 
in the same time, in a similar perfect manner, to 
that of its production at Covent Garden last 
Tuesday fortnight. Neither is there a band nor 
chorus anywhere to be met with—principal singers 
there may be—who could have elicited such 
effects as have been, from first to last, manifested 
at this theatre, in this pastoral but immensely 
difficult opera. We look forward. to Dinorah 
as likely to prove a mine of wealth to the Royal 
Italian Opera, and to assist in the maintenance of 
its resources, together with those other popular 
compositions of M. Meyerbeer, which have held 
their ground, and never failed to draw. 

It has been asserted that one of the causes for the 
very late production of Dinorah is to be accounted 
for through the death of Madame Bosio, who, had 
she lived, would have been entrusted with the 
music of the heroine. It may be so; but much 
as that lamented lady has been this year missed 
at Covent Garden, and however much her loss 
must be deplored, there is no doubt that the 
prima donna whom Mr. Gye was able to secure, 
is far better suited to the peculiar réle of Dinorah 
than the deceased Italian prima donna would 
have been. Madame Bosio would have sung the 
music creditably for the most part, and in some 
instances charmingly ; but she would have lacked 
the esprit of Madame Miolan-Carvalho, and would 
have been wanting in that child-like play- 
fulness of deportment, which, together with her 
exquisite vocalisation, rendered this French lady’s 
creation so inimitable. Whatever the public has 
lost in other respects by Madame Bosio’s death, 
they have certainly gained in this instance ; and 
it is no reflection upon the memory of the deceased 
to say this, inasmuch as there are certain operas, 
such as the Rigoletto and the Traviata, for instance, 
in which she would have put all rivalry between 
herself and Madame Miolan-Carvalho completely 
hors de combat. The manner of each would have 
been showed—had competition ever taken place 
between them—to belong to a totally different 
idiosynerasy. Each would have been found to be 
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excellent in some operas, but most inefficient jp 
others. Comparison has not, however, been per. 
mitted, and we merely refer to what might haye 
been because we discover that an_ impression 
prevails on one side, that Madame Miolan-Carvalho 
will never replace Madame Bosio ; whilst, on the 
other, the new French singer is claimed as about 
to become a perfect substitute for the Italian 
artiste, That the former lady will be highly 
useful to Mr. Gye there is no doubt, but she will 
not be all that is required in those pure Italian 
operas, which, after all, set forth the sterlj 
qualities of a singer, and afford a test of com. 
patability, which, with all their clevernes, 
M. Meyerbeer’s works are not altogether calculated 
to present. Mr. Gye will be wise doubtless to 
make much of his new acquisition ; but she will 
not even displace Madame Lotti de la Santa, who 
in Italian music, if she will only study and 
persevere to overcome excessive nervousness, is 
much more likely, in the course of time, to 
become Madame Bosio’s legitimate successor, 
With respect to the brilliant season which has 
just terminated, we can only offer a few passin 
remarks. The Royal Italian Opera opened on the 
2nd of April, with Verdi’s T’rovatore, and afforded 
an opportunity of introducing an_ entirely 
unknown singer, Madame Lotti de la Santa, 
of whom we have already spoken, to 
the habitués, who, although far from being a 
complete mistress of her art, gave such evident 
indications of talent, that her success was at once 
set down as being much beyond that of mere 
estime, as it is termed by the French. Of another 
new comer, Mdlle. Calderon, who only appeared 
twice, it is enough to say that she was unsue- 
cessful, and at once retired from a position wher 
her deficiencies were too palpably apparent. 
Nature has not intended this lady for a prima 
donna. In the useful secondary class she might 
in due time obtain a reputation, but her fiasco in 
the Sonnambula was too positive to induce the 
direction to engage her services in that department, 
even if she had been indisposed to descend from the 
pinnacle upon which she had essayed to place here 
self. To supply the immediate loss of Mdme. Bosio, 
Mdme. Penco was engaged, but did not prove an 
attractive substitute. That this lady has a 
thorough knowledge of her art, and has beens 
fair average singer was certainly ascertained ; but 
her method is somewhat unrefined, her manner 
exaggerated, and her deportment cold, whilst her 
voice, if ever it had any freshness, has entirely 
lost thatcharm. She failed to produce any impres- 
sion whatever in the Traviata, and was accepted 
purely upon the strength of her continental— 
chiefly Parisian—reputation ; but she never won 
genuine esteem, or was regarded as one of those 
“¢stars” which have shed a never-to-be-forgotten 
brilliancy upon the Royal Italian Opera. Her 
Zerlina in Mozart’s Don Giovanni was the worst 
by many degrees that we have ever seen—not even 
excepting Mdlle. Piccolomini’s version, which iss 
bad as it can well be, seeing that this petted and 
somewhat spoiled young lady positively cannot 
sing the notes set down for the character. Of the 
demands of Mozart's delicious music Mdme. Pened 
has not the slightest notion. Indeed it was 
truly painful to listen to the crude and incompetent 
manner, in which she dealt with such morceau % 
‘* Batti, batti,” and ‘‘ Vedrai carina ;” whilst in 
the concerted music, and especially in the ‘Sola, 
sola,” she was entirely at fault. We were nevél 
amongst the ardent admirers of Mdme. Bosio $ Il 
terpretation of this parts but Mdme. Penco’s versio 
was many degrees below that of her accomplished 
predecessor, whose place she has so inadequately 
filled. We are not informed whether an engage 
ment for the season of 1860 has been offered # 
Mdme. Penco; but, if it has been, and has als? 
been accepted, we are convinced that, even Wi 
the chance of a second trial, she will never becom 
a favourite in London. New talent is unque 
tionably needed at Covent Garden ; for it 1s mm 
ossible that the old standards can raise 
reads much longer so as to retain permanél 
success, or to uphold the palmy reputation of this 
house. Nevettinlant, any change, especially 
the female department, must be of a much highet 
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order than that to which Mdme. Penco has attained, 
to be considered satisfactory. Of the male artists, 
the only novus homo of the season is Sig. Debassini, 
who some years ago was engaged at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. He was selected as a make-shift for 
Sig. Graziani, during the pending litigation 
between Mr. Gye and that ‘‘ baritone in debate,” 
and proved to be a useful substitute ; but his 
yoice is worn and faded by continued employ- 
ment, and therefore he made no very great pro- 
gress through the season in public favour. The 
only part in which Sig. Debassini might have had 
a chance of making a hit—that of the Comte de 
«, Bris in the Huguenots—he is said to have 
refused, which—if so—was little else than an 


impertinence, seeing that a far greater master of | 


his art than he has ever been, or ever will be, 


Sig. Tamburini, played this 7éle before him, and | 
never considered it a condescension to appear as | 


the Roman Catholic nobleman in that great opera. 


Of the older members of the company it is scarcely | 
Time has passed | 


necessary to say a word. ; 
ently over most of them, and during the last 
four months they have indeed done much to 
retain that regard and esteem—we had almost 
said, affection—which the English public feels 
towards them. Yet it must be evident, even to 
themselves, that they are drawing near the time 
of their setting, and that it is indispensable 
‘the direction should be looking for other talent 
thatmay be rising so as to secure the best that offers, 
seeing that it is utterly impossible for the Royal 
Italian Opera to exist for ever upon the exertions of 
Mdme. Grisi and Sigs. Mario and Ronconi, or even 
Tamberlik. ‘‘Soldi the sonorous ” has already gohe 
to his account. That it will be most difficult to 
supply the places of these artistes, all who know 
their worth and value their loyalty to this theatre 
will at once admit ; but the gradual diminution of 
physical capabilities must sooner or later compel 
them to abdicate the thrones they have so long 
and so ably filled to the satisfaction of the 
public, and, we trust, to their own pecuniary 
advantage. The chorus, and especially the band, 
have been again and again drafted and 
strengthened by the best talent that could be 
secured, the consequence of which is that they 
have always been kept up to the highest point of 
efficiency. It is doubtless much more easy to 
supply the places of such executants, who are 
from time to time removed from these depart- 
ments, than it is to meet with competent prin- 
cipals ; but it is becoming every year more indis- 
nsable that new blood should be infused in the 
lps departments. A new seconda donna is ab- 
solutely requisite for next year, Mdlle. Marai, who 
was never equal to the demands of such a position, 
having this season totally failed to produce the 
slightest enthusiasm. What she has gained in 
point she has lost in voice, so that she can 

now scarcely be heard beyond the second or third 
tow of seats. On the other hand, nothing is 
wanting in Mdlle. Didiée’s department. The im- 
provement of this lady during the last two or 
three years is immense. She therefore holds 
her place against all competition ; though if 
sich an opera as the Prophéte is ever to be 
again played at Covent Garden, the direction 
Would do well not to overlook the claims of 
Malle. Artdt, who is the only contralto at 
present before the public who could supply the 
ee of her friend and instructress, Mdme. 
lardot, in the réle of Fides. When Mdme. 
Grisi gives up Valentina in the Huguenots, which 
she now ought to be thinking of doing, we know 
of no one who at present would be better 
calewlated to take up that ré/e than Malle. Artot. 
t new blood, however, is needed amongst 

the Principals, there is one part which never can 
by any possibility be better or more worthily 
e—that of Conductor. Here the Royal Italian 
Opera has the greatest chef d’orchestre of the age 
at the helm, and so long as he is there—and may 
ithe for many years to come !—the lustre of the 
yal Italian Opera can never be dimmed. Take 

- Costa for all in all, we shall never look 
upon his. like again. Truly do we con- 
gratulate Mr. Gye—than whom, in his own 
Peculiar department, no one can be more 


efficient— upon the retention of M. Costa’s invalu- 
able services, no less than upon the success of the 
past season, which we trust has been as profit- 

| able in solid results, as it has been brilliant in all 
that appertains to the advancement of musical 
science and progress. 





ADELPHI THEATRE.—Another of that unobjec- 
| tionable class of French pieces to which The Porter's 
| Knot and Daddy Hardacre belong was produced 
| here on Saturday night, the occasion being Mr. 
| Webster’s annual benefit. The piece is entitled, 
One Touch of Nature, and gives Mr. Webster, as 
the hero, a sublimation of his character of Triplet 
in Masks and Faces. Mr. Fletcher, an English 
dramatic author who has his own way at the 
| theatre—an altogether impossible character by the 
bye—is dissatisfied with a young actress at a 
rehearsal, and he is about to give the part of 
| the heroine to another lady, when the eloquence 
of his poor hack Mr. Holder (Mr. Webster) 
causes him to forego his determination ; and, 
still under the earnest influence of the poor 
scribe, he consents to give the actress a lesson 
at his, the author's, own magnificent rooms. 
The ‘‘ plot” of the rehearsed play is the restora- 
tion of a daughter to her father by his gentle 
description of the old home of long ago, and when 
we add that the scene is a reality, and that the 
actress, Constance (Miss H. Simms), is really 
Holder's daughter, it can readily be understood 
how thoroughly Mr. Webster has the sympathy 
of his audience under his command. The honest 
‘double entendre” of the acting is delightful. 
In the supposed play the father recalls a rustic 
home, but Holder, who performs the father at the 
rehearsal, forgets his part, and suggests the real 
old home, the poor garret in Long Acre, whence 
she was taken by a guilty mother to live in the 
midst of sin. The gradual awakening of the girl 
to a remembrance of the old home, and the 
suppressed hope of the father are exquisitely 
brought out. The many ‘‘touches of nature” 
which breathe within the parent, so to speak, are 
excellent, and we can only say that we are willing 
to witness as many of these pure French pieces as 
the managers are moved to give us—men and 
women are the better for such moral exhibitions ; 
and in conclusion we are quite sure Mr. Webster 
will not be so ungenerous as to shelve this piece. 
It may have been produced for one night only, 
but the public have almost a right to witness many 
representations. We have but one objection : let 
the dramatic author be changed to a dramatic 
manager—at present the piece rates only too 
highly the position of dramatic writers. 

The old pleygoer must feel some pain in again 
witnessing Flowers of the Forest. The old Adelphi 
is gone; Madame Celeste, the weleome Cynthia, 
is missed from her accustomed place; O. Smith 
is dead; the original Starlight Bess, poor Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, has been in her grave for years ; and 
Mr. Wright is almost forgotten. It is more than 
seven years since this effective drama was 
played, and upon its reproduction on Monday it 
must have seemed a new drama to many of the 
audience. Itis, however, our pleasant duty to state 
that the revival was a most success‘ul one. Mr. 
Toole did his best—a great deal—as Cheap John, 
Wright’s old part; Miss Kate Kelly, as Cynthia, 
paled before the memory of Mrs. Fitzwilliam ; as 
did also Mrs. Billington in the character of 
Cynthia, for it was Celeste’s. The only actor in the 
cast who took a part in the Flowers of the Forest now 
so long ago was Mr. Paul Bedford as Kinchin, and it 
seemed to us that he had no great desire to per- 
form the character with the old atrocious perfee- 
tion. Mr. T. Stuart took O’Smith’s part of 
Ishmael. Miss Woolgar again assumed her 
character of Lemuel, and with the old success. 
In conclusion, it must be a great satisfaction to 
Mr. Buckstone to know that his piece is as fully 
enjoyed as ever it was. 


| 
| 
| 





HAYMARKET THEATRE.—A young actress, 
name unknown, made her debat here on Monday 
| in the singularly hopeless character of Miss 
| Leslicin A Nabob for an Hour. There is not a 
| point in the entire farce for the character ; and, as 








the young lady suffered from loss of memory, an 
exhibition of what talent she may have was im- 
peded. She is very young and ladylike, but at 
present exceedingly quiet, unobtrusive, and un- 
dramatic, with a tendency to needless sentimen- 
talism. 





Mr. Emden will take a benefit at the Olympic 
to-night ; the programme includes the ever-potent 
Wandering Minstrel, and the touching drama, The 
Porter's Knot. 


‘*A theatre to be sold by easy payments” is the 
headline of a Times advertisement this week ; and 
it must be satisfactory to dissatisfied London 
managers—if there are such, now the very hot 
weather has departed—to know that even theatri- 
cal property in lively Brussels, where stands this 
advertised building, is actually at a discount. 
Imagine a theatre come down to the plebeianism of 
Mile End chairs and tables—imagine a theatre which 
can hold 3000 persons being sold, and ‘‘weekly pay- 
ments taken.” The degradation is only equalled 
by the ingenuousness of the advertiser. Who can 
suppose any Englishman would be so insane as to 
invest British coin in a foreign theatre? As- 
suredly the Brussels auctioneer must have some 
vague Whittingtonian notion of London pavements, 
or has imbibed the continental notion of moneyed 
milords looking out for hopeless investments as a 
means of getting rid of superfluous money ; or 
perhaps the tantalising Pies of a late lessee of 
Covent Garden rose before the active Brusselite. 
Alas, poor man! we can trap our own golden 
geese. Apropos to theatres, we are reminded that 
the popular Britannia needs not be offered for sale 
in the Brussels market, if its present proprietors 
were desirous of its aagestt From a poor 
concert room, which barely held a FEM, ne 
people, it has grown to a commodious and 
substantial building which will contain 3000 
——. So it is probably as large as the Brussels 
yuilding before mentioned. This Britannia 
theatre is unique ; it exhibits all its wood-work, 
plaster is a despised sophistication, and we hear 
that the ratters were purposely left naked, which 
they certainly are, in order to yield ocular 
demonstration of strength to a doubting audience. 

The theatre known as.the Payilion has entered 
the fiell against Mr. Beverley, for while this 
latter artist only afforded us a painted storm at 
the Royal Italian Opera, the direction of the 
Pavilion obliges the habitués of that eastern 
theatrical temple with fifty tons of water as a 
Mountain Torrent, which is also the name of the 
piece, and such an effect fills the house to an 
extent which is as overpowering as the torrent,— 
which in reality does not go beyond fifty pints. 

We hear that the subscriptions to the Kean 
Testimonial are pouring in beyond all expectation. 
The Wife's Secret is to be revived at the Princess's 
on Monday next, after a lapse of seven years. 
Seeing the popularity of this play, and the indi- 
viduality Mrs. Kean has given to the character of 
the heroine, we can but regret the small number 
of representations of this delightful play, as vivified 
by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, the public will 
be able to witness. 

Dixoran.—The moon in Dinorah has caused 
some considerable mystification amongst un- 
imaginative people, who call a hat a hat, and 
not a ‘‘Golgotha,” as a Manchester hatter is 
at present doing, and who are too matter- 
of-fact to have their lunar doubts set On one 
side by the delightful singing and acting of 
Miolan-Carvalho in the ‘‘Shadow Scene.” It 
has, doubtless, been remarked that the moon in 
this scene comes with startling rapidity, and goes 
away with equal celerity, and that its entire rays 
are concentrated in a prismatically edged disk. 
‘*Excuse me,” said a prosaic gentleman in the 
pit, who could not realise this as a legitimate 
phenomenon, ‘‘ excuse me, sir,” to his neighbour, 
‘but is it anything supernatural?” Indeed, we 
may add that the wondrous reality of Meyerbeer’s 
music is certainly marred by this bull’s-eye 
arrangement. May we suggest for the next 
season a grey glass quadrant, two inches thick 
on one side, and sloping to an edge on the other, 
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the whole working on a pivot. This mechanism, 
while not impeding the rapid coming and going 
of the moonlight, which the score imperatively 
requires, would provide for the degrees of light 
which are natural in the most rapid moonlight 
changes ; as it is, the phenomenal illumination 
is ‘“‘super,” or rather “‘sub-natural.” And again, 
in the finale, the introduction of a reflected white 
light upon the heroine is sadly incongruous with 
the extreme and beautiful simplicity of the 
religious music. We cannot help fancying the 
departure of the procession, the faint repetition of 
the hymn, and an entirely emptied stage would 
be infinitely preferable to the pantomimic scene 
Mr. Gye has given us; and should it be urged 
that English audiences are not prepared to see a 
curtain fall upon an empty stage, we urge, in 
return, that the experiment could at least be tried 
on so propitious an occasion as the next perform- 
ance of Dinorah at the Royal Italian Opera. A 
most absurd scene took place on the closing night 
of the Opera. A gentleman in the amphitheatre, 
most enthusiastic in his terminating applause, 
loudly called for Mr. Costa, giving the name its 
legitimate Italian pronunciation. The able con- 
«<luctor, not responding to the call, the gentleman, 
in common with many others present, called still 
more loudly, when a comparative ‘‘ rough” in the 
amphitheatre itself, either ignoring the Italian 
language, or desirous of proving to Mr. Costa that 
he for one was desirous of giving him an English 
name as well as a naturalisation, shrieked out, 
**Coster—Coster—Coster !” The ‘‘ swell” below 
bore it very well for a little time, though 
evidently taking the matter personally, and for 
a moment or two there was an intermittent 
cannonade of ‘‘ Costa!” ‘‘ Coster!” ‘‘ Costa!” 
*‘Coster!” At last the gentleman could bear it 
no longer and shouted out ‘‘ Monger, monger— 
Costermonger !—Costa, Costa!” the gentleman 
above shouting out is version of the matter all 
the time. And it was only when the two com- 
batants saw some general attention directed 
towards them that they subsided into silence and 
departed, each glaring at each to the very last. 

Surrey Garpens.—These gardens continue 
well attended. Mr. Sims Reeves sang on Monday, 
and he has yielded to the system of encores, 
which, however hearty, is certainly unjust. The 
accomplished tenor repeated a new ballad by Mr. 
Howard, entitled ‘‘The Corn Fields,” and sang 
several of his best songs during the evening. 
Miss Dolby and Madame Louisa Vinning also 
sang on this occasion several popular and even 
threadbare songs. We are fond of Scotch music, 
but ‘‘ Over the Sea,” and ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye” 
were not written yesterday. The Delepierre 
family have ereated quite a musical sensation on 
the Surrey side of the water. 





JAMES THE FIRST’S LETTER BOOK. 


James [. Patent appointing Ulric, Duke of Holstein, 
brother of the King of Denmark and of the Queen of 
England, to the Order of the Garter. 1606, October ? 

JamesI. Patent granting an honorary stipend (the sam 
not named) to William, Duke of Curland. 1606, October? 

James I. to the Emperor of Germany. Again urges 
him to pardon Henry Gunderoth, and refers to the bearer 
Gansnel Tengnagelius on the subject. 1606, October? 

James I. to the Count of Emden. Thanks him fora 
new present of falcons, as well as for those sent last year, 
which are the best he ever had, and arrived sound and 
uninjured. 1606, November. 

Jams I. to the King of Denmark. Thanks for letters 
and for falcons, which are many and good as usual. It 
grieved him to return words only, but trusts to find him 
something, as Anstruther, his servant, has mentioned 
some things which he thinks may not be unacceptable. 
1607, January. 

James I. Safe conduct for Ralph Starkey, merchant, 
of London, appointed to procure certain things necessary 
for public buildings, and for naval matters, and especially 
to buy planks and masts. 1607, January 12, Westminster. 

James I. to the Emperor of Russia. Congratulates him 
on the happy issue of affairs in his kingdom, on the 
restoration of tranquillity, and on his having driven the 
pseudo-Demetrius from his throne. Requests his favour 
towards the case of a Polish noble, Stanislaus Buckinsky, 
aud that an Enghshman, Christopher Reitlinger, a doctor, 
who had been in that country when Richard Ley was 
ambassador there, and who had since been in great 
trouble, may be permitted, if no crime can be alleged 
nst him, to return to his own country. 1607, January. 
s I. to the Marquess of Brandenburgh. Requests 
itereession in the case of Ralph Starkey, a merchant 











of London, who has been defrauded of 501, by John 
Rothermaker, of Hamburgh, in respect of a contract for 
masts for ships. 1607, February 11. 

James I. to the Duke of Curland. Commends to his 
favour Thomas Buck, a gentleman who is desirous to 
enter into military service abroad, rather than to live at 
home in ease and idleness. 1607, February. 

James I. to the Fmperor of Germany. Requests his 
favour towards Count Enno, of East Phrysia. 1607, 
February. 

James I. to the King of Spain. The dissentions be- 
tween the Count of East Frisia and the citizens of Emden 
being appeased, he suggests that the said citizens should 
be comprised in the treaty between them two, and have 
hberty to trade to Spain. 1607, February. 

James I. to the Count of Emden, Congratulates him 
on the settlement of the differences with his citizens, and 
has written in their behalf to the King of Spain and the 
Archduke of Austria. 1607, February. 

James I. to the King of Denmark. In behalf of the 
Lord de Vitrey, one of the Guard of the King of France, 
fond of hunting, who has been staying with him in Eng- 
land. He knowing from experience that the best horses 
for hawking used in France, are those that come from 
Denmark, desires to buy some, and his Majesty’s leave is 
requested that he may do so. 1607, March. 

James I. to the Emperor of Germany. Requests the 
settlement and confirmation of the privileges and con- 
ditions previously enjoyed by the English merchants in 
= on and especially in the City of Stade. 1607, 
March. 

James I. to the King of Spain. Wonders that satisfac- 
tion has not yet been made for various injuries committed 
upon his subjects, in violation of the treaty. Informs 
him of the unjust and cruel treatment of Adrian 
Thibault, a merchant, by his Admiral, Ludovic Faziard, 
and requests redress and restitution of his property. 
1607, March. 

The Lord High Admiral of England to the Duke of 
Lerma. Commends to his notice the case of Adrian 
Thibault, a prisoner in Spain, whose we 4 and goods had 
been unjustly confiscated, that he may be set at liberty, 
and his goods restored. 1607, March? 

James I. to the Town of Hamburgh. Requests inquiry 
into the case of Francis Angier, to whom money had been 
awarded out of the goods of Peter Gerard, deceased, 
which money had been intercepted on some pretext of 
debt by another Englishman, named Richard Calthropp. 
1607, March. 

(To be continued.) 





CrysTAL PALACE.—57,450 persons were ad- 
mitted during the week ending Friday last. 

MapAME ANNA Bisnor.—This talented lady 
is, we regret to learn, about to leave England for 
America. Previous to her departure she will 
give, on Monday evening next, at the Surrey 
Gardens, a monster farewell concert, at which a 
number of distinguished vocal and instrumental 
artistes will assist. The attractions of the enter- 
tainments will be increased by a double display of 
fireworks, a balloon ascent, and a ‘‘ grand ball.” 

OsrrvaAry.—During the week several public 
men have passed from amongst us, Sir George 
T. Staunton, Bart., the celebrated Chinese 
scholar, being one. The health of the de- 
ceased savant had been breaking for two or three 
years, and he expired at his town residence, 
Devonshire Street, on Wednesday last. Sir 
George was seventy-eight years of age. We have 
also to record the early death of Mr. D. Owen 
Maddyn, author of ‘* Chiefs of Parties,” at. Dublin, 
on Saturday last. Mr. Maddyn was a Conserva- 
tive writer, and of late wrote many humorous 
magazine articles, 








NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per dozen, 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 


A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 
Wryxe rn Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, lis. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 


Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 
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q THAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters and persons of benevolent intentions. An immediate an- 
swer to the inquiry may be obtained on application to RICHARD 
BARRETT, 18, MARK LANE, LONDON, Te. B. is enabled to exe- 
cute every description of PRINTING on very advantageous terms, 
his office Mey Ra oe with a large and choice assortment of 
5 Ss - J 


TYPES, PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and 
other PRE and every modern improvement in the Printing 





fEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authers 
ation, by 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


RANCE AND ENGLAND, SOCTALLY Ayp 
POLITICALLY CONSIDERED. Translated from the Freneh 
of CH..MENCHE DE LOISNE, Sous-Préfét de Boulogne-sur.viep 
Ls Mrs. Purtirys Greene. Dedicated, by Permission, to Lady Charles, 
apier. 
W. Jzrrs, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, 
¥S, Burlington Arcade, and 69, King’s Road, Brighton. 





Just published, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


IEUT.-COL. WILLIAM READ’S Pogys 
iJ SKETCHES FROM DOVER CASTLE; JULIAN ayy 
FRANCESCA, &e. &e. 


London: Smiru, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 
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OLONIAL BRANDY, 15s. per Gallon. Pricy 

Lists on application. Imported by ANTHONY BROUG6y 
29, Strand, opposite the Electric Telegraph Station.—Notice, 
induce a trial of South African Wines, a case containing four samp 
sealed and labelled, will be forwarded on receipt of thirty 
stamps—viz., nD bottle best South African Sherry, half, 
bott e best South African Port, half-pint bottle best South 
Madeira, half-pint bottle best South African Amontillado, bottles 
and ease included. 








* e) UNIOR ‘UNITED SERVICE CLUB 


‘ London, Secretary's Office, 21st January, 18, 
“Sir,—After a long course of experiments with your Patent 
Feonomising Gas Burners, the result of which is high]y satisfactory 
the Committee have decided on their adoption throughout the Cia), 
and I herewith enclose order for same. i 
“Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 


“Hupert G. bE Carrere, Secretary, 
“Mr. H W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” 


“PARTHENON CLUB, LONDOY. 


. “ Secretary's Office, 28th February, 189, 
_ * Sir,—T beg to inform you that the trial of your Patent Beonomis 
ing Gas Burners has been very satisfactory, and the Committee hav 
decided on their adoption throughout the Club. I have thereforety 
request that they be fitted up without delay. Lam, &e., 
(Signed) “Wititam Henry pe Canteaet, 
“ Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” * Secretary.” 


Price 2s. each. (One sent on receipt of 30 stamps.) 


Ciry Deror :—69, FLEET STREET.” H. Ww. H. 


West-Enp Deror:—326, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, 
LONDON. 


TRADE LN MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
DELICIOUS IN PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS 


BLANCMANGE, CAKE, &c., ANID ESPECIALLY 
TO THE DELICACY OF CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 
To meet the persistent efforts of some Traders who try tosubstitute 
inferior articles, similar only in appearance, or who press the saleof 
high priced Arrowroot instead, the best remedy is to order only from 
Family Grocers, Chemists, &c., who for a fair profit are content t 
supply what the Lancet states to be “ Superior to anything of the 

kind known.” Recipes on each Packet. 

Paisley ; 774, Market Street, Manchester; Dublin; 
and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 





As no other Burner really and scientifically 
speaking economises Gas, none are genuine unless 
marked thus :— 
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NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS fron 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practist! 
by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from anythin 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves," 0" 
any friend in whom they are interested, must send a specimen 
their writing, stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny po 
stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, F 
and they will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the ment! 
and moral qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the 
writer, with many other things hitherto unsuspected. “Tam 
pleased with the accurate deseription you have given of myself” 
Miss Jones. 








y + Ww + 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAI, 
WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE'S CRINUTRIAB 
is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greynessit 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by upwi df 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head of hair, and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s.,0° 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle,#, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, “ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new bair” 
—Serat. Craven, “Through using it I have an excellent moustache! 
—Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. 
want two packets for other customers.” 
el 


ry Tp ’ , 
HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU 
LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in the world by whic 
the flame from Argand, Fish-tail, and all other Burners ra 
invariable under all variations of pressure, and the cost of each oe 
is less than One Farthing per hour. Can be fixed horizontal, ¢ 
to, or distant from, the Burner; is ornamental, simple in com 
tion, consisting of a double chamber, the immer rfurated, coven 
with a diaphragm, giving action to a spherical valve .—Price 35.00% 
one sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage stamps. 


W.H. Kenxepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, we. 














. y ~ rel + 4 
YHE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 
(Geyelin’s Patent), combining the advantages of Metalli¢e ea 
steads with the comfort of a Spring Mattrass at less than hal 
cost. Certified by medical men as the best and most com pe 
Redstead ever invented; invaluable for hot climates; 
possibly harbour vermin. 





Ricuarpd Barnrert, 13, Mark Lane, London. 


Sold by W. H. Kesxepy, Agent, 162, Oxford Street, London, we 
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THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No. 122, Part Matt, S.W. 
HE above Company has been formed for the 
purpose 


f supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
P RL WINES of the highest character, at a saving 





Families with PURE 
of at least 30 per cent. 
S0UTH AFRICAN SHERRY .... 


‘TH AFRICAN PORT .. 208. & 
ii TH Ne finest ever introduced into this country. 





20s. & 24s. per doz. 





ROY VICTORIA SHERRY .......... 32s. 
ae aioe excellent and natural wine. a 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 38s. ~ 


Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 


OLD PORT.. 42s. ” 
SPLENDID Ten years in the 


PALE COGNAC BRANDY ...... errr 52s. &60s. 4, 
‘kages included, and free to any London Railway 
amit Station. 





Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 








WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
(ek VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


A, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock, are now 
Ee eaiion, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
wea imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 
Pint samples of cither sent for 12 Stamps. 

Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
orapproved reference prior to delivery. 

“ x wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. ‘ 

“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, 15s. per gallon. 


’ & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers 
WELLER © 77. Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. ‘ 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
ae 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
*) inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
ublic generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
achinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a New series of his 
prosuctions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
watentat, and, above all, cHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Bach Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fa simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
offexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
No.91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON. 





ARNS & CO.“S WINDOW POLISH for 

uickly and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 

andother GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, &c., and instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &c. Ke. 


*,’ By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 


Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUPACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 58 and 59, 
Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859. 

Gentlemen, —Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon our 

Glass, Chandeliers, and Front, we are happy to state the effect 

has been beyond our expectations; we beg therefore to request yeu 

Will forward us, at your earliest convenience, a dozen boxes of the 
Polish. We are, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 

To Messrs. Barns & Co. Amor, Broruens, & Co. 


66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
Gentlemen. —Having used the box of Window Polish left with us, 
anbfinding it answers every purpose-it professes to do, request you 
wilforward one dozen of yoursixpenny boxes. G.H.Smirn & Co. 


Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 1859. 
elientlemen —We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
ith Us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obliged by 
Toursending us one dozenofsixpenny boxes. Jonn Harvey & Co. 
Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, and 262, Regent Street. 
March 21st, 1859. 
agmntlemen — The Window Polish we have had from you appears 
avery effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving time in 
4 Work; we will thank you to send half-a-dozen boxes at your 
omvenience. ve are, yours, &e., Honor & Oncnann. 
Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 
eee 


LENFIELD PATENT 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 
Map AN THE } LAUNDRY 








STARCH, 
+ and pronounced by 


FRR LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH 


tHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIF > "Ah oe 
WE THAT FOr Nor ek, ENFIFID PATENT STARCH, 

x as rior kinds are on subs od. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. ipa tes ectienaeae 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 





| Australia, In 








to be peculiarly free from acidity ,and very superior to recent impor- 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per dozen; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery , Holborn. 





THE NEW MORNING DRAUGHT. 
. C . > yr 7 

OOPER’S SELTZER POWDERS 
make a most agreeable, effervescing, tasteless Aperient 
morning draught, and are acknowledged by every one who try them 
to be infinitely superior in every respect to any Seidlitz Powders, 
effervescing more briskly, are quite tasteless, are painless in opera- 
tion, and effective in result. Mixed as suggested in the directions, 
even children take them with a relish. Sold in 2s, 6d. boxes, by 
Hoover, Chemist, London Bridge ; also by Sancer,150,Oxford Street, 
and on order by all Druggists through the London wholesale houses. 





URE WATER. — The Best and Cheapest 
Filters ever introduced are the PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
FILTERS. Price from 3s. upwards. Illustrated lists sent free on 
application to Messrs. Harrison & Co., 62, Fleet Street, London. 





. -EYAT 
{ILTERS.—The only PATENT CHARCOAL 
FILTER is that of the Moulded Carbon Company. It is pro- 
nounced by all who have tried it to be the most simple, durable, and 
perfect filter ever produced. Filters capable of removing all ordinary 
impurities from rain, river, pond, and spring waters, so that it may 
be drunk with the most perfect confidence as regards its wholesome 
quality, may be had at from 3s. upwards.—Sold wholesale and retail 
by Harrison & Co., 62, Fleet Street, London, of whom price lists 
may be had. 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 


THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOS. 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Is universally in high repute for its unprecedented success durin: 
the last sixty years in the growth and improvement of the Human 
Hair. It prevents it from falling off or turning grey—strengthens 
weak hair, cleanses it from Scurf and Dandriff,—and makes it beau- 
tifully soft, pliable, and glossy. Its operation in cases of baldness is 
peculiarly active ; and in the growth of Whiskers, the Beard, and 
Moustachios, it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. For Chil- 
dren it is especially recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful 
head of hair. Its invaluable properties have obtained the Patronage 
of Royalty, and the Aristocracy throughout Europe ; while its in- 
troduction into the Nursery of Royalty and the high esteem in which 
it is universally h with numerous testimonials constantly re 
ceived of its efhic fford the best and surest proofs of its merits.— 
Price 3s. 6d. and Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; 
and double that size, 21s. 
CAUTION !—On the wrapper of each bottle are the words, 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, &c. 
in white letters, and their signature, “A. ROWLAND & SONS,’ in 


Red Ink. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, Loncon, and by Chemists and 
Perfumers. 




















RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
JHITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
t 


\ TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
mended for the following pec rities and advantages :— Ist, facility 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 













“We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified ap- 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss as 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending.” — Church and State Gazette. 


Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., F.R8., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the King’s College Hospital, &e.; C. G. Guthrie, Esq., 
Surgron to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. Bow- 
man, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College Bosna; 











T. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital ; W 
Coulson, Esq., Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. 





Fisher, Es *olice Force ; 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., 
.R.S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss Society ; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., Fd .S.,and many others. 

A descriptive circular may be had by Post,and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the cir 
cumference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manu- 


facturer, ss 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage,1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d,, 42s., and 52s.6d. Postage, ls. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 

‘The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all 
cases of WEFAKN and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. 
to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY 

LONDON 
(SP Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 


surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan 
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S W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
Ie HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C—OUTFITS for 
,and China, for Naval and Military Officers, Cadets, 
Midshipmen, z ‘ivil ; clothing for gentlemen’s home 

i Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of the best 
+] and workmanship , shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c., ladies’ out 
fits; furniture for camp, bar abin, and colonial use, embracing 
rety of cabinet wor anteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dcckyards), Woolwich. 

















AU-DE-VIE.— This pure PALE BRANDY, | 


though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 











NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. INSTITUTED 1808. 
Invested Capital exceeding £2,000,000 sterling. 





This Society is one of the very few purely Mutual Insurance 
| Offices, the whole of the profits being divi among the Policy~ 
| holders, and possesses large reserves applicable to future Bonuses. 


The rates are considerably below those usually charged. Thus at 
the age of 40 the sum of 331. 19s. 2¢., which, at the ordinary premium 
will insure 1000/., with the Norwich Union 
WILL INSUREONE THOUSANDAND NINETY-FIVE POUNDS 

EIGHT SHILLINGS, 


giving an immediate bonus in addition to sub a Pet 
Annuities and Special Risks undertaken on favourable terms. 
For forms of ty 5 and prospectuses apply at the Society's 

Oftices, 6, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, E.C., 

and Surrey Street, Norwich 


ions. 











NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809 
New Assurances during the past year .. £377,425 00 
Yielding in New Premiums dale 12,565 18 8 
igation 136,629 5 0 
opened prior to December SUA; Tess, © mn S72U™ om ovmny policy 
Fire Premiums received in 1858 











31,345 16 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
John I. Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

William Rorradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Lawie, Esq. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq.,Q.C. 

Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
jankers—Union Bank of London. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be obtained at the 
Gftice, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHLURY, LONDON, EC. 
Ropert Srracuan,Seeretary. 








NEW MODE OF ACQUIRING WEALTH. 
{EE the Prospectus of THE PUBLIC LIFE 


n ASSURANCE COMPANY, 47, Charing Cross, London, which 
describes the way to obtain £10,000 CONSOLS PAYABLE DURING 

IFE; or £5,000 CONSOLS PA KLE AT DEA‘ Premium 
One Guinea. No other charge nor liability. No Medical Examina- 
tion. No references to Friends required. Male and Female lives 
admitted on equal terms. 

4 4 T= for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., to be made 
to G. J. Farrancs, Managing Director, at the Chief Offices, 47, 
Charing Cross, London. 


*,* Agents wanted throughout the United Kingdom 









ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE 
RANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
RSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
ENT YEARLY. 

An annual payment of 3/. secures a fixed allowance of 61. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 1000/. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every description, by a policy in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has alread y paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37 ,069/. 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at_ the Company's 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also Rat. 
WAY ACCIDENTS ALONE May be insured against by the Journey or 
year. Nocharge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 

Witiiam J. Vian, Secretary, 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, . 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 





= 

















TPHE RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 

COMPANY have never contemplated transferring their busi- 

ness to any other Company whatever, but continue to insure against 
every description of Accident resulting either in Death or Injury. 

3, Old Brvuad Street, E.C. W. J. Vian, Secretary. 


MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICES— 
24, MANCHESTER STREET, KING'S CROSS, LONDON, 


ra 
OANS from 5/. to 1000/. granted to all parts 
of the United Kingdom of Great Kritain and Ireland, at 5 per 
cent., upon personal security, within three elear days. Forms of 
application sent upon receipt of three postage stamps. 
Jeakre, Secretary. 
Also advances to any amount on property, F 





N! 





TICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
DEPOSIT (Established a.p. 1844), No. 3, Pall Mall Fast, 
London, 8.W.—The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY IN 






TEREST, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on Deposit Aecounts, 
to the 30th June, are ready for delivery, and payable daily between 
the hours of 10 and 4. Prerer Morrison, Managing Director. 
June lith, 1859. 
Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. 





(ox SERVATIVE LAND SOCTETY. 
/ INVESTMENT OF SAVINGS AND CAPITAL FOR ALL 
CLASSE The rate of interest on completed shares, and shares 
paid a year in advance and upwards, is now 5 per cent. per annum 
‘The rate of interest on deposits has been raised from 3 to 4 per cent 
perannum. Prospectuses sent free. 
Cuanrtes Lewis Gruneisen, Secretary 
Office, 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C : 











rAXwa " y y — 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
BILIOUSNESS, DYSPEPSIA.—'There is no organ in the 
human body s> liable to derangement as the liver. Food, fatigue, 
climate, and anxiety, all disorder its action, and render its secretion 
the bile, more or less depraved, superabundant, or scanty. ‘The first 
symptoms should receive attention. A pain in the side or the top of 
the shoulder, a harsh cough and difficulty of breathing, are signs of 
liver disease, which are removed without delay by friction with 
Holloway's inestimable ointment. The pills should also be t 
early. For all discass of this vital organ the action of the 
ioined remedies is a specific by checking the over supply of 
r gulating its secretion, and giving nervous tone. 












THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


ho __ New Szrms., 
{ No. 59.—aveusr 13, 1859, 





Just published, Part I. price 1s. of 


ONCE A 








ee 


WEEK. 


A MISCELLANY OF LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, AND POPULAR INFORMATION. 
ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH, TENNIEL, MILLAIS, H. K. BROWNE, C. KEENE, WOLF, AND OTHERS. 





CONT 


A Good Fight. Chapters I. to VIII. By Charlies Reade. | The Tail of a Tadpole; and Spontaneous Generation. By 
eae 


Illustrated by Charles Keene. 
The Grandmother’s Apology. 
Ihiustraied by J. E. Millais. Man among the Mammoths 
Our on a Acres. Chapters I. and II. By Harriet Magenta. By Tom Taylor. 
English Projectiles. 
Adams. 
Audun and his White Bear. By G. W. Dasent. Illus- 
trated by John Tenniel. 


G. H. Lewes. 
By Alfred Tennyson. 


In Three Chapters. By W. B. 
The Astronomer’s Discovery. 
Garibaldi. By A. A. Knox. 


“Once a Week’; and An Election Story. By Shirley 
Brooks. Illustrated by John Leech. 


Snakes and their Prey. By Arthur Clarence. 
The Original Bun House. Illustrated by John Leech. 


The Spider-Crab. By Edward Jesse. 


ENTS. 


The Song of Courtesy. By George Meredith. MI} 
_ by John Tenniel. ° , — 

Night and Morning. Illustrated by John Leech. 

Sketching the Castle. Mlustrated by John Leech. 

The Queen of the Arena. Illustrated by John Leech, 

My Friend the Governor. Illustrated by John Tennie, 

Guests at the Red Lion. Illustrated by C. Keene, — 

On the Water. Illustrated by J. E. Millais. 

An Old Church Library. By Charles Knight. 

Candle Making. By Dr. Wynter. 

Wine. By Philcenus. 


With an Illustration. 
Illustrated by J. E. Millais. 


Illustrated by John Tenniel. 





LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 


Being a Visit to Dublin, Galway, Connamara, Athlone, Limerick, Killarney, Glengariff, 
Cork, &c., &c., &. By AN OXONIAN. With Numerous Illustrations by Jonny 
LeEcn. [Nearly ready. 





NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY NATURE-PRINTING. 


Just published, handsomely bound in cloth, royal 8vo. price 2/. 2s. 
olume I, of 


THE NATURE-PRINTED SEA-WEEDS, 


Containing SEVENTY COLOURED NATURE-PRINTS, with Engraved Magnified 
- Dissections of the whole species described in the Volume. The Descriptions by 
WILLIAM G. JOHNSTONE and ALEXANDER CROALL. 


NATURE-PRINTED BY HENRY BRADBURY. 


Tae Nature-Printep British Sea-WeEEDs will form four handsome volumes, in 
royal octavo, consisting of about 220 plates, with the necessary letter-press, extending 
to about 960 pages. 


The Text will be made as popular as is possible, without the sacrifice of scientific 
accuracy, and will comprise in addition to a complete History of each species, a care- 
fully prepared Synoptical Table of the Orders and Genera, and a systematical Synopsis 
of the Species. The latter half of the concluding volume will be devoted to a general 
view of the Structure and Uses of the Sea-Weed family, and a sketch of their Classifi- 
eation and Dfstribution. together with ample and intelligible Instructions for their 
Cultivation, for their Preservation in the Herbarium, and for their Preparation as 
objects for the Microscope. A Glossary of the technical terms used in‘the Work will 
also be given. e 


These volumes will be issued at intervals of three months, namely,.on the 14th 
June, the 3lst August, the 30th of November, 1859, and on the, 20th February, 1860. 
The price of the volumes will be £2 2s. each. ~S ™~ 


,* 
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CHARLES KNIGHT’S*POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Just published, price ls, Part 42 of 


a es . 

--THE* POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 

HE FIVE VOLUMES of this HISTORY, which are now completed— 


having also been issued in Forty Monthly Parts—bring down the annals of our 
country from the Invasion of Cresar to the death of Queen Anne. It was the object of 
the author to close a volume at the period of the Accession of that Constitutional 
Dynasty, under which these realms have now flourished for nearly a century and a 
half. The remainder of his undertaking will form the 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 








It is the author’s intention to comprise this eventful era in Three Volumes, which 
will complete the entire work. 

The first portion of this important work, from the Earliest Times to the Revolution | 
of 1688, is complete in Four Volumes, with a copious Index, price 36s. } 


| 
| 


“Thus, by hearty-enthusiasm, yet without a particle of bombast; in short, by his | 
genuine sympathy with all of English kind, he (the author) succeeds in arousing the | 
patriot while he disarms the critic; angi we predict that the reception of his book will | 
‘ully justify its title. His attempt to supply the place of Hume’s History is in a great | 
measure successful; at least we know to which we ourselves skall henceforth turn by | 
preference,’’—Times. XN 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVAN 


| names as Owen, Edward Forbes, Harvey, Huxley, 





NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH, 


Just published, No. II. of 


“PLAIN, OR RINGLETS?” 


By the Author of “SPONGE’S TOUR,” “ASK MAMMA,” &. To be completed in 
Thirteen Monthly Numbers, price 1s. each, uniform with “Sponge’s Tour.” With 
Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts by Joun LEEcu. 





NEW WORK ON AMERICA, BY COLLEY GRATTAN, 


In Two Vols., Demy 8vo. with a coloured Map, price 28s. 


CIVILIZED AMERICA. 


By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, late Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the State 
of Massachusetts ; Honorary Member of the American Institute, the New York and 
Boston Historical Societies, &c., &c.; Author of a “ History of the Netherlands,” 
“Highways and Byeways,” &c. 


** A considerable period of time has elapsed since any work on America so care- 
fully prepared as the one to be noticed has issued from the English press.”’—-Atheneum, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


(IN FOUR DIVISIONS.) 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


Pydlishing in Monthly Parts, Twenty-four in number ; price 28, 6d. each, and in Volume, 
6 Six in number, at intervals of four months. 


-- “ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


*,* The First Volume was published in April, price 12s. 





The. following Divisions are completed: . 
4 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Six Volumes, price 3. ; or, in Three Volumes, half-bound.smorocco, 31. 128. 


“The cheapness and excellence of this Cyclopedia will secure to it wide circulation 
and a permanent position. The introduction of the names of living persons makes 
work more valuable and attractive. The Cyclopedia is admirably written, and cons 
dering the very large number of mistakes usually found in the biographical die 
a published in this country, will become remarkable for its correctness.”— 

camener, 


GEOGRAPHY. 
"our Volumes, Price 21. 28. ; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 21, 108. 


“*By common consent this ‘CycLopap1a oF GEOGRAPHY,’ seems to be an excellent 
work, It took its rise in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ where the department of G 
was particularly well managed. Ail later dheovwesiad, and the multitude of facts 0 
magnitudes revealed by our recent wars, and recorded by the penman of the camp and 
the ship, have been carefully incorporated with the work, and make it the richest we 
have.”’— Westminster Review, October, 1858, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Four Volumes, price 21, 2s, ; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 21, 108. 


“Few things have been more remarkable than the progress of natural ‘history 
research during the last twenty years, particularly in the lower departments of orga 


| ised life, in which the microscope has revealed so much tous. The advance of know 
| ledge has been accurately noted in the English agg The bare mention of such 


: Walknaer, as authorities in natural 
science, shows how much has to be stated which was not inthe original work.”"— Times. 


*,* Any Number or Part may be had separately. 


8, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 
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Printed by Josern Smiru, of No. 10, Malvern Cottages, Portland Place Nesth, Cophem Road, in the county of Sure: at the 
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city of London, and published by him at'the office, N: 
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office of Messrs. Brapetry & Evans, in the precin +t of Whitetriars, in the 
50 


. 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, in the same precinct and city —Saruxpay, August 1%, 1459. 
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